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Books That Have A 
Special Appeal to 
Catholics 


Any Book in this List will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price 


CONVENT LIFE 


The Meaning of a Religious 
Vocation. By Martin J. Scott 
Tile: otcevaveantewaniel $1.65 


This valuable book by Father Scott 
tells one all about the habits and the 
rule of the great body of Nuns who 
are eagerly and happily devoting their 
lives to the service of God and suffer- 
ing humanity. 


DARK ROSALEEN 


A story of Ireland today. By 
M. E. Francis 90 


This new story, by one of the fore- 
most writers of the day, should find 
a host of readers. 


THE LIFE ON EARTH OF OUR 
BLESSED LORD 


Told in Rhyme, Story and 
Picture for Little Catholic 
Children. By Grace Keon. 


With 33 Full-page Illustra- 


85 cents 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF GREAT 
SAINTS 


By John Gilmary Shea. . .$1.10 


This little volume contains the lives 
of thirty-one illustrious Saints ar- 
ranged in the order of time. 


MEN, NOT ANGELS 


Short Stories. By Katharine 


Katharine Tynan’s prolific pen is ever 
busy in her wonderfully successful 
field of literature. This compilation 
of a dozen short stories is directed 
principally to girl readers. 


A MISSIONARY’S NOTE BOOK 


By Rev. Richard Alexander, 
author of “The Hand of 
Mercy.” 


There is no doubt that our good and 
devoted priests come across many 
incidents in the course of a year— 
many “real life” happenings which 
may serve as a warning to some and 
greatly edify other souls. Father 
Alexander has recorded a few of 
these incidents, and they are well 
worth reading. 
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MAGAZIN. 


The Sign is published monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Subscription price: $2.00 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 

THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS MAYOU, Treasurer 


HAROLD PURCELL, Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, Secretary 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 

Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses shou!d always be given. 

Entered as Second Class Matter 
September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
at West Hoboken, N. J., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 





BILLY GLENN OF THE 
BROKEN SHUTTERS 


By Anthony Yorke.. Illustra- 


A story of boy life in the downtown 
section of New York. The book is 
full of adventures that delight the 
heart of the young American. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT 
MOURN 


By Mother Mary Loyola.$1.35 


Keen analysis, warm sympathy, make 
their appeal in all Mother Loyola’s 
works. Never were these character- 
istics so well displayed as in this little 
book of comfort. 


BORROWED FROM THE NIGHT 
By Anna C. Minogue... .$1.35 


A story of frontier life in Kenewien 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It is romantic and advent- 
urous and presents a most interesting 
picture of the difficulties besetting the 
advance of the white man into the 
wilderness. 


MOONDYNE JOE 
By John Boyle OReilly. .$1.35 


A thrilling story of heroism, bravery 
and adventure in which most of the 
action takes place in the Penal 
Prisons in Australia, to which Moon- 
dyne Joe has been condemned for 
political activity, and from which he 
torces his escape through a series of 
dare-devil adventures. 
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A Suggestion 


We most cordially thank 
our many readers fg 
the unstinted measure oj 
praise they have accord. 
ed The Sign for its phy- 
sical make-up and intel. 
lectual content. 


At the request of some 
of our subscribers we 
have printed a beautiful 
card to be mailed to those 
for whom their friends 
wish to send a subscrip- 
tion to The Sign asa 
Christmas Gift. 


A subscription to The 
Sign will prove an ac 
ceptable gift. It will be 
a monthly reminder of 
the affectionate regard 
of the donor. 


Fill out and return the 
following 


Rev. Managing Editor, 
THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Father: 


Enclosed find $2.00 fo 
which send The Sign for on¢ 
year to 


IA 8 os 5 


Address 


Notify recipient that this sub 
scription is a Xmas Gift from 
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“A long felt need filled at last ” 


Moving Pictures For Churches 


We are prepared to offer Churches, Schools, etc., Motion Picture 


Programmes from The Largest Selected and Edited Film Library 
in America. We have spent more than a year in preparing these 
pictures for Church, School and K. of C. release, with the result 
that every picture in this system will meet the most exacting 


church requirements. 
Catalogue Sent On Application 


Representative Will Call At Your Request 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
|| WEST 23D STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Fine Rosaries «Will be Sent, 
. Bae arate oY Pina <4 r 
at Exceptionally | xy | Postpaid, on 





Receipt of Price 
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. 412—Gilt Chain. Imitation Stone. All Colors. Scapular Medal 

. 404—Imitation Stone. Gilt Chain. All Colors. Scapular Medal 

. 216—Gilt Chain and Cross. Scapular Medal. Warranteed 10 years 

. 43—Genuine Cocoa. Oval Beads. Nickel-Bound Cross 

. 21. Fine Cocoa. Maillechord Cross and Heart. Especially suitable for men.... 


SPECIAL OFFER 


. 2120—Rolled Gold Rosary. 12 Karat. Special Cross and Heart Design. Each Bead 
Gold Capped. Warranted 20 years 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 














PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully: solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Achbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent 
to us in sealed cars under 
government bond, and we in turn 
distribute them in the quantities 
and qualities desired by the rev- 
erend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on 
request. 

Send for Price List, Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 














No Music, Dancing or Cabaret 
But good food, service and value 


Yates is one of New York’s 
largest restaurants. Moderate 
prices for the market’s best. 
However large or small your order 
you are sure it will be clean and 
wholesome, quickly and neatly 
served. You always leave with a 
pleasant smile of satisfaction. 





Hosts of patrons come daily to 
Yates—men and women who 
know good food and appreciate 
the low prices. 


YATES 
An Eating Place of Exceptional 
Merit 
BANQUETS AND SPECIAL 
DINNERS 
Joseph P. Morrissey, Mgr. 
West 43rd St., New York City 
Forty-five steps from Broadway 


Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 
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has called at «J 


Brunswick Laun4 
220 Tonnelle Ave., Jer 
City, N. J., and made 
thorough inspection of tw 
Largest Laundry in Amey, 
ca. He was astonished y 
find cleanliness and sani; 
tion brought to perfection, 
he has found over 300 Ep. 
ployees, cheerful, healthy 
and satisfied with their jobs 
their pay and their employ. 
ers. Patrons are always jp. 
vited to visit this large plant 
and see for themselves the 
process of washing ani 
ironing. The Brunswick 
Laundry’s policy has a- 
ways been fair play to al 
employees and customers. 
We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 

















Say It With Flowe 


Nothing is more appreci- 
ated nor more warmly 
welcomed than _ flowers. 
They express affection 
and attachment. 


Say Merry Christmas wit 


Flowers 


Aeinhoff The Yiovi | 


426 Hackensack Plankroa 


Opp. Hudson Trust Company 
. UNION HILL, N. J. 


Let us keep Flowers on 
your table 


Just Phone Union 3657 
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Greetings! 


The Passionist Fathers most cordially wish the many friends 
and patrons of The Sign a Happy and Holy Christmas. 


It is owing largely to the unselfish co-operation of these that 
The Sign has become an efficient spokesman of Catholic 
Truth and an attractive Messenger of the Sacred Passion. 


As The Sign has for its sole purpose the extending of 
Christ’s Kirigdom, the Fathers trust that its friends will regard 


as a privilege the opportunity of sharing in its holy mission. 


May the Divine Babe of Bethlehem spread His hands in 
loving benediction on all the readers, subscribers, contributors 


and well-wishers of The Sign. 
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The Cross in Bethlehem 
A Christmas Harmony 


J. Martin Bowes 


HE Gospels furnish us with few details of 
the miraculous events which transpired 
within the hallowed precincts of the humble 
shelter in Bethlehem on the night in which 

Christ was born. 

We are told, simply, that while there Mary’s 
days were accomplished that she should be deli- 
vered and that she brought forth her first-born Son 
and wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes and laid 
Him in a manger. 

“It is the custom in those Southern parts to 
treat the new-born babe in a way strange to this age 
and country. The infant is swathed around with 
cloths much resembling the winding-sheet, the 
bandages and ligaments of the dead.”* So was it 
with the Savior. The first fond offices rendered to 
Him by His gentle mother at His birth were strange- 
ly similar to the last sad services with which she 
parted company with Him at the tomb. And if 
we are to believe, with her great and saintly cham- 
pions, that from the time the Holy Ghost over- 
shadowed her, the life of her Divine Child lay open 
before her, how tinged with melancholy must needs 
have been her joy at having brought a Son into the 
world, by the piercing remembrance of the tragic 
events to be which the swaddling bands must in- 
evitably have brought to mind. 

Be this as it may,—and there is nothing in it 
difficult to faith—it serves to put before us a thought 
most appropriate to the time, viz., that the Divine 
Infant, the Word made Flesh, as He lay in His 
manger, was, as His name betokened, a Savior; 
that already, within the Crib, the work of redemp- 
tion had begun; that the Passion of Christ, if we 
understand by the term expiatory suffering, found 
its source within the Cave of Bethlehem. 

It was the purpose of the Savior’s coming into 
the world to render to the Justice of God that in- 
finite atonement for sin which fallen man of himself 
could not make, to do penance for the long and 
vitiated line of Adam, and this mission of penance 
is marked in every feature of the Crib. 

“Mary was with the child,” we are told, when 


*Omnipctence in Bonds—Cardinal Newman. 


she and her spouse arrived in the City of David. 1, 
imperial enrollment'had drawn so great a conflux, 
strangers to the little town that there was no rm 
in the inn—mean and comfortless as such play 
are—for the two travelers from Nazareth, and; 
they sought shelter in a rude grotto attached to tj 
inn as a stable. Here, “while all things were ; 
quiet silence, and the night was in the midst of hg 
course,” in circumstances so devoid of all earth 
comfort as to make the mere imagination of 
humbler or more cheerless nativity impossible 
Mary’s Son was born. 

Whether there were glories wrought on th 
night within the cave, we know not, for the Evang 
lists do not disclose them, they tell us only of Ma 
having with her own hands wrapped the Infant j 
swaddling clothes and having laid Him in a manga 
This much we are certain of, that the abode is o 
of utter desolation and that the Babe lying up 
the scattered straw is the Eternal Word of Gof 
the Brightness of Eternal Light, and the Unspotte 
Mirror of God’s Majesty. There is no overpowej 
ing immensity within these rough-hewn walls, 1 
paralizing splendor, no blinding glory; just litte 
ness, feebleness, infancy. The Child speaks m 
He is lifted in another’s arms, He makes no resi 
tence, He is seemingly, as others of His kind; y¢ 
not one circumstance of His environment escap4 
Him, neither the fetid odors, nor the cold straw, 1 
the raw air, nor the herded cattle; not one circum 
stance but is consciously experienced and eternal 
registered. He is intensely, painfully, awake to the 
all; already He has, in the words of the Apostl 
“learned by the things he has suffered.” 

Once on a time, Moses, the mightiest of God 
prophets, he too a savior of his people, while st 
an infant and all unconscious of his plight, was ma 
to suffer, as he himself tells us in the fullness 0 
his years, by the harshness of a despot. In a roug 
basket, daubed with pitch and slime, he was * 
adrift among the sedges of the river whence! 
was rescued by the piteous, spontaneous cry whid 
the very misery of his condition rung from hi 
Not so was it with the Child of Bethlehem. If te 
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rsed down His infant cheeks, and if a sob broke Here in this dark and dreary cave, offering but 
His baby lips, it was not because of the frailty scant protection to beasts of burden, are terminated 


infancy or the bleakness of His dwelling—No!— the sacrifices of the Old Law; here, in circumstances 
is tears were drawn from Him,” says St. Bernard, as wretched as were possible on earth, the Infant 
compassion for His brethren, by the vision of Sayior, as the Great High Priest, inaugurates the 
n’s sins, and they are part of the price He must Law of Grace; here, on His bed of straw, as upon 


y for sin’s forgiveness.” an altar, Jesus offers to the Eternal Father, not the 

blood of sheep or goats, but His own frail body, 

id. Ty HE Word was made flesh to appease the jus- the living tabernacle not made with hands, as the 

nflux tice of His sole pure oblation 

10 004 Father, to that can satisfy 

- Place oe for the sins for man’s _ini- 
and all mankind, quities. 
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mange thing is lost; all 
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ks “am very truth, 
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of Nations, the 
Lamb without 
Spot—Him, Who 
alone taketh away 
the sins of the 
world—Him, Who 
was slain from 
the beginning,— 
the Infant Jesus, 
a victim from 
birth. Ere His 
feeble pulse had 
well begun to 
measure the term 
of his mortal life, 
the tragedy of the 
Passion was in 
progress; as His 
life ended so did 
it begin; “the im- 
molation of Cal- 
vary,” says St. 
Chrysostom, “was 
but the supreme 
culmination of the 
drama, the first 
scene of which 
was staged in 


's ma“Mirer to Bethlehem and there to do homage to the 

ness “Hew-born Babe as their Savior. Whilst they kneel ESUS initiates on the pallet of straw what 
a roUbostrate before His crib, it is their Redeemer who He is to finish on the wood of the Cross. 
vas “reams upon them, and if the Justice of the A'- Within the narrow limits of the manger, He 
nce “Bepehty alone had been in question, the great work feels His soul consumed by that flame of divine 
; whi i salvation had already been copiously accom- zeal for the salvation of souls, which later on in 
a “Bp shed. life, He was to reveal in the words: “I have a 
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baptism wherewith I am to be baptised, and how 
am I straightened until it be accomplished;” mean- 
ing, I must submit to bitter suffering, yea even to 
the length of laying down My life; for such is the 
part I have freely chosen, but how am I straightened, 
constrained, bound down, from carrying My desire, 
at once, into effect! 

Prevented, indeed, is the new-born Savior, pre- 
vented by the dumb impotency of babyhood, by the 
encircling bands, by the pailing ef the crib. Already 
He benignly hears the sinner’s plea, but His tiny 
hands cannot yet be lifted in absolution, His throb- 
bing heart even now clasps to itself in one compre- 
hensive embrace all the sons:of men, but His tongue 
cannot so much as lisp the sentiments which stir 
within His breast; one day His shoulders are to 
bear the weight of a ponderous cross taken up for 
our correction, but now He is manacled and fettered 
by the solicitous hands of a creature; His divine 
intelligence sweeps the horizon of human affairs 
and the spectre of a cross looms up gaunt before 
Him, but His infant feet can not yet trudge the 
circuitous path to Calvary. Man fell from grace in 
the free exercise of mature power, he was to be 
restored to grace only by One in the full bloom of 
perfect manhood. Hence Bethlehem must remain 
but the first milestone on the divinely chartered, 
penitential road of Redemption. 

True it is, and we ought to strive hard to com- 
prehend it, the Babe that lies within the Crib in all 
the loveliness of innocent, helpless infancy—is even 
now the conscious Victim of the sins of the world. 
The joy which reigned about the cold cave on the 
first Christmas night was not without its alloy of 
sorrow. God does not change His ways nor His 
only Son His character, as the Apostle writes— 
“Jesus Christ, yesterday, today, and the same for- 
ever.” With Christ there is no forgetting, no specu- 
lation; with Him, the past is ever present and the 
future is ever nigh. So that we may affirm, follow- 
ing out the thought suggested by the most penetrat- 
ing religious thinker of the last century, Cardinal 
Newman, that our Blessed Lord lived His whole 
life in every moment of it. The span which bridges 
Bethlehem and Calvary is one of conscious vicarious 
suffering. 


MODERN painter, taking his inspiration 
from this doctrine, has left us a touching 
portrayal of it in a picture known as “The 
Shadow of Death.” He depicts a domestic scene 
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within the workshop at Nazareth. Mary is upon\y 
knees engaged in some menial task. Shavings | 
strew the floor; neglected tools lie at hand—the y 
still clamped in a half-severed board. The Suy, 
stands in the foreground, His arms uplifted jp 
act of relieving the strain of muscles long cramps 
His feaures tell of sustained fatigue and extrey 
weariness. The sunlight is falling upon Him in sy 
wise as to cast athwart the wall a dark shad 
imprint of a cross. The tense, startled attitude, 
His mother whose gaze is rivited on the omin 
spectre, so distinctly outlined, shows that she bg 
sees and understands. Thus does the artist wi 
his brush, vividly bring before us an imaginat) 
conception of a profound truth embedded in t 
deposit of faith; a truth formulated long cen 
ago, by the author of the Imitation of Christ, in 
the. since universally accepted canon of Catholj 
teaching, “For not even our Lord Jesus Christ y 
ever for one hour without the anguish of 
Passion, so long as he lived, Christ’s whole life wa 
a cross and a martyrdom.” 

If we peer into the recesses of the Cave o 
Bethlehem, with the keen eyes of a glowing faith 
we shall see that, in very truth, the Cross of Calvz 
lies aslant the Crib. 

Apt is the saying: “there is pleasure born a 
pain.” Christmas is a season of exuberant joy, 
season when contagious gladness is a fioat on the ve 
air; but he does not penetrate its true significance no 





















tap its richest vein of blessing who overlooks iq ular 
basic constituent of sadness. Christian traditiomgl Fid 
teaches us to bring into God’s house at Christma 
ever-green trees, the fir and the pine and the cedar rea 
commemorative of the trees of the wood, spoken ofjmm thr 
by the prophet, that clapped their hands and exultedm™y ad 
at the coming of the Lord, and to intersperse tha ‘i 
green branches with sprigs of holly that the crimsot Ha 
berries may keep before our minds the red blood of 
drops that one day the Infant is to shed for the e 
soul’s eternal cleansing. 
The real Christmas spirit, a unison of the blithe “= 
strains of gladness rising above the minor notes ol sl 
sadness, is the spirit which should pervade the W. 
Christian’s life. It is the spirit which animated thay ,. 
great Apostle of the Crucified, St. Paul, in the depth gy 


of whose soul there brooded “a continual sorrow, 
while on its placid surface there played a perpetual 
joy. “Let us exhibit ourselves,” he writes, “ 
sorrowful yet always rejoicing.” 
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JHE life of this noble priest, which closed 
* \ at San Mateo, California, October 14, 1921, 


/ was so varied 

s to bear all 

the aspects of a ro- 
mance. Born in Bos- 
ton, November, 10, 
1840, be was the son 
of the Rev. John S. 
Stone, then of the 
Theological Seminary 
of Cambridge, and 
founder of the Epis- 
copal Seminary in 
Philadelphia. His 
mother was a daughter 
of Chancellor James 
Kent, one of the great- 
est of judges and legal 
authors that America 
has produced. He 
bore the name of this 
ancestor and gave it 
further illustration 
until in 1878 he be- 
came a Passionist and 
received a name sing- 
ularly § appropriate, 
Fidelis of the Cross. 
His life may be 
teadily divided into 
three periods—youth 
aid young manhood, 
till he graduated at 
Harvard in the class 
of 1861; then a few 
years of travel, study 
at the University of 
Gottingen in Ger- 
many, service as a 
soldier in the Civil 
War, his ordination as 
an Epi:copalian Cler- 
gyman. which occur- 
ted in 1866; finally, 


from h.s conversion in 1870 until his death. 
He married very young to Miss Cornelia Fay 
daughter of a distinguished Boston family. At 


Fidelis of the Cross 


(James Kent Stone) 
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daughters. 








A Tribute 


The Newman of New England, so I like 
tocall him. One of those gifted beyond measure, 
yet displaying wealth rather of nature than of art. 
Fidelis, they call him, his brethren of the gown. 
Humility his chosen state and virtue, ill according 
with the reason his talents bring him. Yet he is 
strong in action, nowhere showing signs of weak- 
ness. Full voiced and full hearted, preaching in 
tones of Yehemence the bitter and the sweet of 
Christ’s meek Gospel. 

I love him better, it may, be than I do his 
doctrine. Of old he reached my heart, not by 
charm of Weakness. No, but fiery strength of 


love divine consuming with a breath of flame my 
soul and all my being. 


I call him Newman. It pleases me to mark 
the parity between them. He is different. He 
has more dash and verve than the Englishman, but 
lacks the quality that distinguishes our mother- 
country from this nation, at least for English taste 
we none of us have weight enough, But oh, his 
spirit is tremendous with all the finer instincts 
well developed to discern and all the qualities to 
aid and make successful the irresistible resolution 
to Work and*to accomplish, And for this I love 
him, for this I place him high over all my house- 
hold gods. 

Can I but be true to the lofty ideals. he has 
set before me, all may yet be well in that glad 
day when we shall stand to make account of all 
the blessings Christ has given me, this love of 
ours may deepen with Charity divine—M. 


Note. This tribute was found among the 
papers of Theodore Dehon Smith (Father Mau- 
rice, C.P.), who died February 15, 1894, at Buenos 
Aires, while working with Father Fidelis.-Author 
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thirty he found himself the widowed father of three 
He was already well known in his 


church and in the 
world of scholarship. 
He had been profes- 
sor of classics, and 
subsequently presi- 
dent successively of 
Kenyon College at 
Gambier, Ohio, and of 
Hobart College at 
Geneva, N. Y. Before 
giving a sketch of the 
third and _ longest 
period of his life, it 
will be well to fill up 
a few of the outlines 
of the first two peri- 
ods, and dwell upon 
his natural gifts and 
characteristics. 


HYSICALLY, 
Pp he was unusual- 

ly strong and 
handsome. More than 
six feet in height, he 
was perfectly pro- 
portioned and grace- 
ful in his movements. 
His face was lighted 
up by expressive 
brown eyes; his smile 
was winning, his voice 
perfectly modulated, 
whether in conversa- 
tion or in oratory. He 
had a keen sense of 
humor, the concomi- 
tant of keen percep- 
tion. Born in the best 
circles of society, the 
self-restraint of a 
gentleman was as a 
second nature. His 


natural virtues would have made him an attractive 
character under any circumstances. Although he 
had the temper of a scholar, it did not dwarf his 
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executive talent, as was shown by his election to 
two college presidencies, his service as a soldier 
and his whole career after he came into the Church. 

As a youth he loved the adventure of Alpine 
climbing, and in the army, where he served for six 
months in the Second Massachusetts Regiment, his 
military abilty was proved by his attaining to the 
rank of captain, after he had risen from the ranks. 
He was wounded in battle and forced to retire. 
This episode in his career was so brief as to be 
almost forgotten, but 





it was strenuous and 
left its mark upon him. 
His brother fell by his 
side at Gettysburg, and 
he lost too, an intimate 
friend in the person of 
Arthur Dehon, also a 
member of the Second 
Massachusetts, of 
which Fletcher Web- 
ster, the son of the 
great Daniel, was 
Colonel, until he too 
was killed. 

Many years after- 
wards in a letter from 
Santa Clara, Cuba, in 
speaking of the battle 
of Santiago, he wrote: 
“IT cannot resist the 
temptation of saying 
that my old regiment, 
the Second Massachu- 
setts was there with 





invocation of the saints was to go back Promptly 
and penitently to the Ancient Church which prove 
its infallibility by being in the right after all.’ Ny, 
he was not Ritualistic; neither was he Non-Co, 
formist. He held to the Anglican Communion 
reproducing a primitive church, he assumed that the 
Anglican church was Apostolic both in successig, 
and in creed, and he gave her the devotion of his 
soul—‘not knowing an older and better,’ he said 
He stood with confidence on this ground and thought 
himself a genuine (:. 
tholic free from Papal 
and Puritan innovation, 
His friends at Kenyon 
were ‘dissenters’ and 
he came to Hobart.” 
He was ordained to 
the Episcopal ministry 
in 1866 and later his 
scholarship and leamn- 
ing were recognized by 
the degree of doctor of 
divinity, and he is said 
to have declined the 
bishopric of Michigan. 
Meantime his life was 
happy with congenial 
work and in the bosom 
of his family whom he 
loved devotedly. His 
cup of happiness was 
full. He had an ip 
tensely affectionate na- 
ture, and craved a te- 
turn of the love which 





Roosevelt and Persh- 
ing.” 


N a sketch, written by his close friend, Father 
Felix Ward, C.P., light is thrown upon his 
tendencies as an Episcopalian. “Kenyon was 

low church, and his own high church learnings led 
him to resign the presidency of Kenyon and to 
accept that of Geneva, N. Y. Not that he was 
‘Ritualistic,’ for he regarded that movement with 
impatience as illogical. ‘If the Ritualists were right,’ 
he said, ‘the Reformers were wrong and the great 
sin of schism Could never be justified by such paltry 
differences as separated them from the great Roman 
Church. The only consistent course for a man who 
believes in the Great Sacrifice of the Altar and the 
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he gave in fuli measure. 


PPARENTLY he had no full appreciation of 
FA the weakness of the Anglican foundation until 
they were about to crumbie. 
Father Edmund Hill, C. P. written from Buenos 
Aires in 1893, he gave some Latin verses pet- 
fectly Catholic in their tone, “redolent of the 


In a letter to 


cloister and the Middle Ages.” They hac been 
written in his father’s library in October 1861. He 
tells his friend that after Commencement Day at 
Harvard, the year of his graduation, he wrote these 
lines and was never able to account for the inspira- 
tion.. .There were no Catholic works in the |ibrary, 
except the Latin Vulgate. This he was wont io read, 
dwelling especially upon the Psalms and Isaias. 
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He was familiar, too, with the singing parts of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, which gave him the metre. 
It is not too violent ‘a presumption that, even at 
this early age, he belonged, at least in part, to the 
spirit of the Church. Indeed, it is a commonplace 
that after the lapse of four centuries of erroneous 
teachings, much yet re- 
mains of Christian truth 
among our separated bre- 
thren, which needs but 
good will and opportunity 
to develop Faith. 

It would have been 
impossible for a mind so 
open and candid as that 
of James Kent Stone, after 
pursuing a course of the- 
ology offered by any 
Christian denomination, 
not to have: given, eventu- 
ally, earnest study to the 
proofs of Catholic Truth. 
Too many men seek in the 
study of religion and 
philosophy to sustain preconceived 
theories which fit in, either with 
their personal interests, or with 
ease of life. It is so much more 
comfortable to go with the stream. 

All converts from the subtle- 
minded Newman to the humble 
man who can grasp but the penny 
catechism have found the same 
difficulty. The charm and beauty 
of the English Liturgy, adopted 
by master writers in the Eliza- 
bethan age and repeated from 
childhood, have brought inspira- 
tin and consolation to many a 
sul. Even stronger than the 
association of the forms of prayer 
and church services, are the social 
and family ties, which mean much to all of us, but 


are especially strong with an affectionate and gentle 
lature. Added to these considerations is the melan- 


holy fact of four hundred years of misrepresentation 
util the very atmosphere of Catholic Truth has to 
be created among those who have inherited the 
prejudices of “far off unhappy days.” 


FATHER FIDELIS THE AUTHOR FATHER MAURICE 


ENT Stone’s easy familiarity with the Greek 
R and Latin languages made it comparatively 

easy for him to read .the writings of the 
Fathers, and it would seem as if he had verified 
by his own researches, or corrected where inade- 
quate quotations were made the authorities quoted 
among his favorite An- 
glican divines. Bull, An- 
drewes, Barrows, Jewell 
were mastered, and sooner 
or later his subconscious 
mind analyzed the errors 
of their reasoning in op- 
position to the Catholic 
Church. 

While this mental 
process was going on, he 
was himself speaking and 
writing quite unconscious- 
ly, but naturally enough, 
in the same vein. 

No man knows, per- 
haps, exactly how his con- 
version has come about. 

He can, perhaps, trace the first 
doubt, but the multitude of im- 
pressions and suggestions that 
’ have finally prepared the mind 
for the act of volition to accept, 
and then the earnest desire to 
receive the gift of Faith are hardly 
explicable. Dr. Stone tells us 
himself the steps of his progress, 
but he does not profess to under- 
stand them fully. His formal sub- 
mission to the Church followed the 
appeal of Pope Pius IX. after his 
Encyclical summoning the Ecu- 
menical Council which assembled 
in 1870 in Rome. The Pope’s 





o 
FATHER FIDELIS AS A PAULIST 1872 letter addressed to “Protestants 


and other Non-Catholics” was 
dated September 13, 1869. 

Father Fidelis writes: “It was early dawn, a 
dark morning in the Autumn of 1868. I had 
not yet risen, but had roused myself and lay listen- 
ing in pleased fashion, to the ‘pipe of half awakened 
birds’ and wondering when the college bell would 
ring, when of a sudden the thought came to me: 
What if the old Roman Church should be right after 
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all? Such an idea had never before entered my 
mind. 
“T lay trembling and very still and then 
material things vanished and I seemed to see above 
me vast depths as of an unillumined sky. While 
I looked a door was opened in heaven and there 
was light there, a pale radiance, that grew in un- 
imaginable beauty,—the ‘light that never was on 
sea or land,’ and in a moment more I beheld far, 
far away, the vision of a great White City like unto 
the heavenly Jeursalem slowly described with 
towers and battlements, that I did not dare to gaze 
upon, for they were luminous with a splendor that 


a flash I knew that no intellectual decision w:s pos. 
sible in such a moment; it was my will alone whic 
must act. With a voiceless cry to Heaven, I sun. 
moned all the many energies of my soul, and offer; 
up blindly as in sacrifice all the possibilities of life 
and in death, I made a resolve—a simple, inteng 
resolve,—to be true, true to God, true to my cop. 
science, true to myself. 

“Tt was all I could do. 

“T looked again, but the vision had faded, and 
the room was growing bright in the light of comma 
day, then a weakness came over me but my sql 
was at peace.” 
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FATHER FIDELIS’ FIRST PASSIONIST FOUNDATION, BUENOS AIRES, THE ARGENTINE 


did not fall upon them from above nor from without 
but which came from within, and I khew the glory 
of God was there and that the Lamb was the light 
thereof.. 

“Then came a voice quick and sharp with words 
inaudible to the bodily sense, yet which rang 
insistently through my startled soul, and the words 
were these: ‘Shut that door, shut out that dream— 
if you look you will lose your head as others have 
before you.’ The voice was not from heaven. I 
was sure of that. Was it diabolical? I thought so 
then, but I knew not... .I simply knew that a great 
temptation had come, and had taken me by sur- 
prise and I must fight then and there Then in 


OW came to his mind the word of a fellow- 
IQ churchman—his ‘beloved Richard Hooker’: 
“If truth doth anywhere manifest itself seek 
not to smother it with glossing delusions, acknow- 
ledge the features thereof; and think it your best 
victory when the same doth prevail over you.” 
He experienced the same mental struggle de- 
scribed by many a convert and the same sense of 
“blank desolateness”: “I was groping emongst 
ruins and wherewith should I go to build aga'1?.... 
On the one hand I put aside... .cherished oyinions; 
hallowed associations; the intellectual an‘i social 
accumulations of my life thus far; a usc ‘ul and 
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onorable position, fair hopes and plans long pon- 
ered; the grief of hearts more dear than hopes 
plans or life itself. On the other hand I had to 
»on my guard against, what?....On the side of 
he Church of Rome there was absolutely nothing— 
less indeed it might be some attraction in the very 
mpletion of the immolation; and so I set my face 
ward with desperate earnestness and in due time 
it may seem a very short time—I had not a trace 
t doubt left that I had all along been a vain enemy 
the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
Dr. Stone was received into the Church 
December 8, 1869, 


E made his retreat under the direction of 
Father John Philip Baudinelli, who first sug- 
gested to him that he become a Passionist. 

By advice of his friends he became a Paulist, with 
the understanding that he might retire to the Pas- 
sionist Order if later the way seemed clear. Father 
Hecker, the then head of the Paulists, loved and 
admired the Passionists and did not forget Doctor 
Stone while in Rome. Cardinal McCloskey ordained 
him December 21, 1872. 

Now began formally, the third, last and longest 
period of this wonderful life. Father Stone was a 
missionary by 





t Madison, N. J. 
by Dr. Wigger, 
he pastor, later 
ishop of New- 
k. With cha- 
acteristic zeal 
nd love for those 
ho had been as 
he, he gave him- 
sili up to the 
ork of writing 
The Invitation 
eeded,”” at once 
m apology, like 
adinal New- 
mn’s famous 
ok, and an ap- 

to Protest- 


“When the 
ask was finish- 
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nature. Asa Paul- 
ist his success was 
immediate and 
assured. Great 
congregations 
hung upon his 
words. Throngs 
of penitents ga- 
thered about his 
confessional. But 
the insistent call 
to a stricter rule 
was not to be put 
aside. It was 
necessary for him 
before entering 
the _ Passionist 
Order to make 
provision for his 
children. The 











WITH FATHER MARK MOESLEIN, 


td,” says Father 

Ward, “he received a letter of introduction from 
Doctor Wigger to the Rector of Fordham, where 
te wished to spend a few days in prayer. On the 
way he stopped to see Bishop Bayley and Doctor 
Doane, at Newark. They wanted him to spend the 
light with them. Doctor Stone held up the letter 
sying: ‘I am due at Fordham this evening.’ 
Doctor Doane took the letter, which began: My Dear 
Father Rector,’ and inserted it in another envelope 
ad addressed it to the Rector at West Hoboken. 
Handing it to Doctor Stone he said: ‘Doctor, remain 
vith us tonight. The carriage will be ready to take 
You over to the Passionist Fathers in the morning to 
begin your retreat.’ Doctor Stone acquisced. Doctor 
Wigger intended that letter for the Jesuit Rector, but 
ovidence intended it for the Passionist Rector.” 


C. P., AT CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


three little girls 
were then at the 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy, Manchester, 
N. H., where the second one died. The two surviv- 
ing daughters were then adopted by Michael J. 
O’Connor, now of San Francisco, Calif. 

The soldier of Christ stood now as an athlete 
stripped for combat. He had sacrificed all that 
was nearest and dearest to his human affections, 
though the love of his venerable mother remained 
with him until her death in her ninetieth year. He 
never faltered on the long dreary pilgrimage which 
took more than a half century to complete. Neither 
his work for souls nor the vicissitudes of travel ever 
stilled the yearning of his heart for the affection 
which was legitimately his, but which was gone 
from him irretrievably. 
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N August 11, 1878, Father Stone was received 

into the Passionist Order at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He took the name of Fidelis of the Cross. 
At once he became distinguished and successful as 
a preacher of missions to which he gave himself 
with all the ardor of his nature. “The Invitation 
Heeded” went through seventeen editions and was 
translated into foreign languages. It fixed his place 
as a controversial writer and has been compared 
for its strength with Cardinal Newman’s great 
“Apologia”. The beauty of his style was not less 
pronounced in the pulpit than on the printed page. 
He wrote no more for publication until the last year 
of his life he revised his book and republished it, 
with some fragmentary letters and descriptions, 
under the title “An Awakening and What Followed”. 
It is to be regretted that he did not write more. 
His vast learning gained before his thirtieth year 
was rarely drawn upon or systematically added to 
thereafter, from the very exigencies of his life. 

He spent three years in Rome when he was 
made superior of the Passionist houses in South 
America. Then followed twelve years working, 
preaching, and founding houses in Argentina, Chile, 
and Brazil. During an epidemic of small-pox in 
Buenos Aires, with but one assistant he worked to 
the point of exhaustion. Sometimes on the Argen- 
tine pampas, sometimes in the tropical forests of 
Paraguay and Brazil, and then by the curving shores 
of Chile, where he looked on the one side across the 
Pacific, and on *the other on the towering peaks 
of the Andes, he pursued his work “without haste 
and without rest.” 

Eight times he passed through the Straits of 
Magellan. Many times he crossed the South Ameri- 
can Continent. After twelve years of arduous 
service in South America where he left his monu- 
ments in six houses of his Order, he returned to the 
United States. Here he held the “offices of Pro- 
vincial-Consultor, Master of Novices and Provincial. 
During his Provincialship he made arrangements 
for the foundation of a monastery in his native city 
of Boston. 


N 1896 the Faculty of Harvard University 
L invited him to preach and repeated the invi- 

tation in 1897, when he accepted and deli- 
vered a masterly discourse on “Fidelity to Grace 
Received.” At the urgent request of President Eliot 
he took charge of the 1400 teachers who attended 
the summer school at Harvard in 1901. _ 


In 1908 he was recalled to South America wh 
he remained until 1914 when he was assigned 
Mexico. : 

In a graphic letter he speaks of his journey; 
through Spain before taking steamer to close } 
affairs. When the steamer reached Rio the 
had broken out and he was detained for a yy 
longer than anticipated. He made farewell yg 
to the houses of Argentine, Brazil and Chile. 4 
steamer was chased through the Straits of Mage 
by the German steamer Dresden, and when he fing 
reached Panama he found his entrance to Mexj 
barred. by the revolution. The monasteries of t 
Order in that unhappy country had been seized a 
desecrated. Therefore he settled for a while 
Cuba, until permission came to take up a mission 
Corpus Christi, Texas. It was his hope to go fm 
there to Mexico when political conditions should} 
settled and recover the property of the Order. }f 
was now a very old man, but his gallantry wo 
have taken him into the very heart of the disturb 
country had it been possible. Reluctantly he h 
to put the purpose by. In 1919 he retired to No 
wood Park, Chicago. 

For the past two years, until May 1921, } 
rested at Norwood, as much as his growing physic 
ailments would permit. At times he suffered to 
tures of pain but he bore all with heroism, strivia 
to make light of it when in the midst of a ve 
paroxism. 


S if in answer to a half century of yearin 
and prayer his daughter Frances came to his 
bringing the assurance of a filial affectio 

that was balm to his spirit. It fell about him lik 
a benediction and seemed to give him a new leas 
of life. His strength was so far returned that, wit 
the permission of his superior, he yielded to he 
invitation to go with her to her sunny home in S 
Mateo. He bore the journey well through the hig 
altitudes of the Rocky Mountains, notwithstandis 
high blood-pressure, and after a brief rest was abl 
to say Mass on Pentecost Sunday and thereafte 
every day until within two days of his death. Thi 
was in his daughter’s private chapel, with herselj 
her sister Mary, (Madame de Cazotte), and hi 
grandson, Mary’s son Michael, as the congregation 
Such a consummation gave him, no doubt, a fo 

taste of his eternal reward. It was beyond his hop¢ 
of earthly happiness. Notwithstanding his gradual 
ly declining strength he was well enough to realiz 
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n't want any, “he said. 
etter than all the Xmas trees in the world; and if 
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full measure his crowning earthly blessing. And 
on the end came quickly. Conscious until his 
st breath, praying his favorite ejaculations, and 
» while holding in his hands his little crucifix, and 
ying about his neck his rosary, he died in the 
ms of his daughter Frances, with Mary and 
ichael present, and a priest reciting the Office 
the dying. And so the great summons came. 
e had been waiting for it long. 


E closes the last chapter of “An Awakening” 

with an apostrophe which shows his perfect 

peace: “And now what can we do, my soul, 
st wait, watching for that knocking at the gate 
which our Lord speaks, and which St. Gregory 
terprets as the kindly warning of one who comes 
nd bids us open. Wouldst thou have him tarry? 
ay, thou hast little to gain and much to lose; or 
puldst' thou linger to parley with thy friends? They 
e gone long since, those friends of thy youth; 
nd those of later years, they too are going one by 


one; they have outstripped thee. Wouldst thou 
not enter with them into that City of God which 
once thou didst behold so far away? Oh! Blessed 
mission of peace: Beata pacis visio, have I forgot- 
ten thee, nay, he will be my friend indeed who shall 
bring to me the message; “The Master is come and 
calleth for thee.’ ” ; 

At Normandy, Mo. his mortal remains are in- 
terred with his brethren at the monastery of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel. The last obsequies were 
celebrated in the church erected by another great 
missionary, the Jesuit Father de Smet, not far from 
the beautiful Florissant Valley hallowed by the work 
of that great man and his companions and by 
Mother Duquesne, the saintly foundress of the 
Sacred Heart in America. 

That fair country will ever be blessed by the 
works of these great servants of God. It is a fitting 
resting place for the mortal remains of one, whose 
every thought was given, as were theirs, to the 
greater glory of God. 


Tree or Crib? 


A Parent’s Parable 


ELL, Bob, I suppose you have your Xmas 
() tree bought by this time,” said I. 
“No sir!” he replied, smiling; “no more 
mas trees for me.” 
“Man dear!” I cried, aghast; “‘no Xmas tree for 
te children? Where is your Xmas spirit ?” 


“The children 
“They have something 


Bob’s smile only grew wider. 


wr kiddies saw it, they would be as green as your 
d tree, with longing for it.” 

“Talk is cheap,” said I, sneering. 

“Come home with me, if you wish to be con- 
inced,” was his final retort. 

At the door his boys met us with glad shouts. 

¢ were waiting for you, Dad,” they cried, leading 
le way into the cellar. There the three took off 
heir coats, and seized hammer and nails and paint 
td brush. Then they set to work on something 
sembling a miniature cave, cut out neatly in a mass 
i papier mache rocks, which stretched up and back 
mom the opening. 

“What is it, anyway?” I asked. 


The little fellows stared up at me with surprise, 
and, I thought, pity. 

“What do you think it might be?” 
Bob. 

“Tt looks to me like a little cave,—or. stable,” 
I replied. 


returned 


“Well,” he said quietly, “did you never hear of 
Anybody being born in a stable—on Xmas. day? 


Suddenly my face burned. 


Bob kept on gently. “Tom,” he said, “what on 
earth is the sense of dressing up the old tree, like 
the pagan Druid priests used to do? Instead of buy- 
ing a lot of cheap tinsel and gaudy colored Xmas 
balls, to hang on a dead tree, why not spend your 
money in making a little shelter in your home for 
the One Who started Xmas. Come around with the 
children on Xmas morning, and see who has the 
real Xmas spirit. Every year we get some new ideas 
in fixing up His little home; and now we have the 
prettiest crib 1 





But I had gone, to get my own boys, to make 
a Xmas crib, that would beat Bob’s, “‘all hollow.” 



































HE crowd was breaking up. The speaker 
who had been addressing them, a man of 
noble mien and of an earnest, spiritual 
cast of countenance, left the position he 

had taken upon the steps of the Basilica of the 
Apostle and made his way through the old portico 
and atrium to the interior of the church. There he 
knelt humbly on the marble floor before the shrine 
of Our Lady with its mosaics on gold ground, close 
to the Porta Santa. Outside, the last words flung 
down in that sonorous voice seemed to be ringing 
still: “My people, remember Christ Crucified... . 
Rememiber Christ Crucified, and that sorrowful 
Mother at the foot of the Cross, and you will certain- 
ly sin no more.” 

Awed, in spite of themselves, and wondering, 
his hearers dispersed, some into the basilica to pray, 
others hurrying off to their business, the numerous 
small vendors on the steps and in the paradisus, 
back to their wares of silk goods, leaden images 
and food stuffs. “Well, well, well,” quoth one old 
dame as she returned to her dusty figs and nuts, 
“many a time have I heard that before, but never 
from the likes of him! Time was when only church- 
men preached.” 

“Who is the orator?” 
customer. . 

“Who? You may well ask that! No less a 
person than the Prefect of the city himself, the 
noble Cinthius. He has got it into his head that 
the people of Rome are going to the dogs, and he 
is going to help save them by preaching himself. 
Lackaday, but this world is turned around!” 

The Prefect having finished his devotions, 
mounted his horse which an attendant held by the 
bridle at the foot of the steps, and came slowly 
by the Borgo, past the Mausoleum of Hadrian, still 
admirably preserved, to the Bridge once known as 
AElius and then as Santo Pietro. He crossed it 
toward the city side, forgetting the blue sky over- 
head and the golden water flowing in the December 
sunshine under the ancient arches, as he approached 
that dread eyescore, the tower which the rebellious 
Cencio, the head of all the malcontents in the city 
and constant opposer of the Pontiff Gregory, had 
dared to erect, amost like a defiance at the entrance 
to the bridge. Cinthius knew very well that the 
tower should not be there. A year ago he had 


enquired a prospective 
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endeavored to have it seized and its builder » 
ished, but Cencio’s party was too powerful y 
Cinthius himself had been obliged to release } 
prisoner, lest a revolution break out. 


HERE was some trouble at the tower x 
© A group -had formed, the idle were run; 

to see, and shouts and a calling for 4 
guard rang out upon the air. “Here! Here js 
Lord Prefect himself! Now will you let the 
pass?” Cinthius took the scene in at a glan 
A group of seven men, evidently poor pilgrim 
stood at the entrance to the bridge, held back } 
the spears of Cencio’s soldiery, and the assemblg 
crowd, loudly vociferous, took part—here for t 
strangers, and there for the men at arms. Cinthiy 
enquired the cause of the disturbance but so may 
voices imparted the desired information that th 
words were confused. He addressed himself { 
the foreigners and,‘in bad Latin, their spokesmg 
replied: ‘We have no money, Sir; indeed we wo 
pay if we could. We have come all the way frog 
Canterbury afoot, begging our way through the la 
of the Franks and Lombards. We cannot bre 
bread until we come to the shrine of the Mo 
Blessed Apostle.” 

The Prefect turned to the Captain of Cencid’ 
ruffianly mercenaries. “Do you understand? The 
are poor pilgrims going to the Shrine of Blesse 
Peter. They have no money.” 

“That is no concern of mine. My orders 2 
to see that no man, woman or child passes thi 
bourne without paying toll for the bridge.” 

Again the blue-eyed Saxon spoke up: “Si 
if he would let us pass to the hospice of our natio 
across the river, no doubt we could get money am 
come back and pay.” 

“You will pass for once without paying, friend 
or I will know the reason why. Stand back there 
men, and let these poor strangers through in th 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“That may be a friend of your master’s, Si 
Prefect; not of mine. I have my orders, and tha 
is enough.” 


“Let them pass, do you hear, or you will m 


it! Here, strangers, pass”.... 
“How dare you! How dare you, you dastard 


Cinthius? Is not this my tower, and have not I. 
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THE T SIGN 


The Prefect drew his sword. This was Cencio in 


person, come down from the upper chamber, mad 
with fury, his evil eyes rolling in his head. “Take 
your hand off my bridle!” the Prefect commanded. 
He was alone, but for the groom behind him, while 
Cencio had a swarm of men-at-arms at his command, 
and he knew his peril, but he had the advantage 
of being mounted. 

“You were warned a year ago that His Holiness 
would not endure this holding up of peaceful citizens 
and visitors coming from afar to the Tomb of the 
Apostie. It is a disgrace to our city of Rome that 
you should take it upon yourself to close a highway 
and the bridge of St. Peter to levy toll upon the 
passers-by.” q 

“The tower is mine, I built it; and I have a 
right to say who shall pass through this gateway.” 

“You have no right to build a tower at the 
entrance to a public bridge; you have no right to 
interfere with the traffic; you have no right to 
extort payment forcibly from persons over whom 
you have no authority. This was all made plain 
to you a year ago.” 

“Go and complain to your Pope if you are not 
satisfied, dog of a Prefect! You have done me 
harm enough already by stealing from me the 
office which now is yours and which should have 
been mine! Do you think I can forget so easily? 
Cinthius is Prefect, and better men than he must 
make their living as they can. You would stop me, 
would you? Watch lest I make your master too 
pay for your insolence. Here, men, lock these fool 
pilgrims in the dungeon. They shall not pass now. 
They shall not pass if that mockery of a prince, 
thy Pope, come in person to beg for them. Cinthius 
hath crossed me, and woe betide the man who 
crosses Cencio!” 


A 
































SHARP scuffle followed. The mercenaries 
seized the poor pilgrims and dragged them 


within the tower; partizans of the Prefect 
took stones to throw at Cencio; others, partisans of 
Cencio, rallied around the soldiers; blows began 
to rain; the cries of the Saxons who, being unarmed, 
tesorted to fighting their captors with their fists, 
mingled with the cries of the Roman populace, 
Cinthius 
groaned aloud, and set his horse at a gallop in the 
How many men 


oly too familiar with street brawls. 


direction of the guards’ quarters. 


can you let me have, now, at once?” “Eight.... 


perhaps ten....”—Again Cinthius groaned.—“My 
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faith! Ten Men to protect the city of Rome! Call 
together any citizens who will stand by you. Arm 
them in any way you can! That tower of Cencio 
on the bridge is coming down now, today, before 
the sun sets. This city has too many masters by far!” 

It was done as he said. Before sunset the 
captives had been set free, Cencio arrested, and the 
tower demolished. And in many secret places of the 
city, the followers of the arrogant citizen who con- 
sidered himself the equal of the Pontiff and of the 
noblest men in the state, gathered to consider what 
they would do. 

Cinthius betook himself to the palace to 
render an account in person of what had taken place 
in the city that day. 

Dusk was falling, but the great Pontiff bowed 
still over his writing, in his room that the shadcws 
were invading. 

He would receive the Lord Prefect at once. 


INTHIUS, entering noiselessly, bowed over 

Ct the sacred foot. Gregory raised him quickly. 
A man of indifferent stature, not commanding 

in appearance, but with marvellous eyes, full of 
intense light, and with more concentrated vigor and 
energy of life in those eyes than is commonly seen 
in one hundred gifted men.—‘Ah, Sir Prefect, you 
are the very person we wished to see. Christmas 
draws near. We must not forget the annual bounty, 
corn, oil, and some small largesse, that the poor 
who ever suffer most should suffer a little less, 
when He comes who chose to take their state.” 

“Tt shall be done as Your Holiness commands.” 

“The diaconie will attend to most of the needy, 
but we give you special charge to see that none is 
neglected in the city at this time. .Now another 
matter, good Cinthius, it has been reported to us 
that you are preaching to the people, that you have 
even preached at St. Peter’s; and though we com- 
mend your zeal—highly—and could desire that 
some who have the obligation would discharge it 
as earnestly, yet, for the sake of order in all ranks 
of the Church, henceforth you will desist from 
preaching. We express this wish with all deference 
and benevolence toward our true and loyal son, 
the Prefect of our city of Rome.” 

“T thank your Holiness. If I have done wrong 
I beg Your Holiness to pardon me. Evil is rife 
and souls go to perdition. They will not listen to 
churchmen. I had hoped they might, perhaps, 
listen to me.” 


THE ‘f SIGN 


“The hope is worthy of you, Cinthius. But been anger, repressed as swiftly as it flashed, o 


yours, I need not remind you, is a different task. 
Justice, the sword, has been placed in your hands. 


understanding only, lit the vivid eyes one second, 
“Cencio,” the voice said quietly, “your enemy an 


Watch over the city, hear causes, render righteously ours. What fresh plot has he trammeled now?” 


to every man, punish 
the evil doer—as you 
have power to do—I 
need not say these 
things to you, my 
Lord Prefect, you 
know them well; but 
we remind you that 
the rendering of jus- 
tice is a sacred action 
and imitates the 
divine office of the 
Godhead.” 

“I am not worthy 
of the honor Your 
Holiness has seen fit 
to put upon me but I 
will fulfill the obliga- 
tions it carries with it. 
This very day, my 
Lord, I endeavored to 
right a galling wrong; 
and yet fear that I 
have exasperated one 
of Your Holiness’s 
most formidable 
enemies.” 

“My enemies, 
Cinthius, are as the 
sands of the sea. For 
two years now, from 
the day it pleased God 
to place this heavy 
burden of the Papacy 
upon us, they have 
been active in their 
machinations. More. 
we have been con- 
tradicted and mocked, 
even as Christ was. 
What enemy is 
against us anew 
today P” 


“A very bitter one, my Lord; he shia contended 
the office of the city with me and never forgave 
Your Holiness’s choice—Cencio.” 








Christmas Carol 


J. Corson MILLER 


As Joseph opened wide the door, 

To let the Shepherds in; 

The Ox and Ass did raise their heads, 
And made a welcome-din. 


These simple folk were guests the night 
Of little Jesukin. 


The wind blew bitter chill; the Star 
Burned brightly overhead; 

The Shepherds sang a silver song 
Before his stable-bed. 

Kind folk, let songs go forth this night, 
And let the Poor be fed! 


The Mother looked upon her Child, 

And held Him to her breast; 

Then through the night a great light streamed— 
North, South, and East, and West. 

*T was Law of Love, and born through Christ— 
A Babe—for earth’s distressed. 


The Ox and Ass did keep him warm 


- And Joseph watched beside; 


His bed was laid with roughened straw, 

But He was satisfied. 

The Poor, the Weak, the Halt, the Blind— 
Help them at Christmastide! 


Make ye dear songs of joy on earth, 
This night that He was born; 

With every brother's hand-clasp out 
To brothers all forlorn. 

Then shall your hearts be glad, indeed, 


Come merry Christmas-morn. 








“Ah!” one of those lightnings that might have down this day.” 
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“Holy Father, this 
morning as I came 
from the Tomb of the 
Apostle, the street on 
the city side was 
crowded, all the traffic 
held up, and Cencio’s 
ruffianly soldiers, with 
arms in their hands, 
forbade the passage of 
the bridge to seven 
poor pilgrims who had 
no money to pay the 
toll.” 

REGORY éstart- 
ed so violently 
in his chair that 

it was pushed back- 
ward. His hand 
struck the arm of it. 
“An outrage! An 
abomination! If there 
is one road in this 
world that shall be 
free, free to every 
man born anywhere, 
free to every comer 
from the _ uttermost 
parts of the earth, it 
shall be the road to 
Blessed Peter. Why 
was this not stopped, 
Sir Prefect? A year 
ago we gave orders 
that this disgrace to 
Rome should cease.” 

“He was arrested 
and warned, Your 
Holiness, but he was 
bold, knowing his 
strength; and, sad to 
say, many nobles of 
the city who are doing 


the same thing on the highroads around their castles 
sided with him. But he will collect no more tolls 
on the bridge to St. Peter: 


I had the tower torn 





THE f SIGN 


“Good, good! Excellent....the only way to 
stop it! And guard the bridge now, Cinthius. Do 
not let him return to it. What of Cencio himself?” 

“That is the knot, Your Holiness. I had him 
locked in the Castle until I could learn the wishes 
of Your Holiness. Unfortunately, he has an im- 
mense number of followers, and I do not feel that 
the affair is ended.” 

“There will be fighting in the streets, and others 
who do not love Gregory will rally to him and 
sustain him, if we hold him—. 

Yet if we let him go free, he will but stir up 
more hatred against Your Holiness.” 

“Magnanimity becomes the high office of the 
Bishop, Cinthius; and we have ever endeavored to 
forgive, for the love of Christ, what enmity and the 
ambitions of the world have turbulently raised 
against us.” 

“Am I then to release him?” 

“Fine him as a just punishment and a caution 
tohim. And the day before the Vigil of Christmas, 
say to him that Gregory desires all Christian people 
to be glad that day, and to celebrate in their homes 
and among their dear ones, the sacred rites of the 
Birth of Our Saviour... .” 

Cinthius looked up, wondering; the voice had 
trailed a little on the last words, and the dusk, com- 
ing, robbed him of the expression on the Pontiff’s 
face. But he saw his head turned to one side, and 
followed the direction of the glance in which he 
had grown silent. It met the ivory Figure hanging 
upon a cross on the wall. 


xk co * 2k 


HRISTMAS Eve, with weird pipings of moun- 
({ tain shepherds in the streets; with piles of 

honey-cakes and spice-bread on the market 
stalls; and dancing of children, in artless rythms 
of gladness before the brightly illuminated houses, 
for that Christ the Child was born. 

Strangely, at eventide there was a clap of 
thunder; most strange where the Christmas nights 
are a marvel of clear blue, sprinkled with diamonds. 
Women crossed themselves, and drew the little ones 
into shelter, with some unspoken fear of a portent 
ofevil. Clouds continued to gather, and, at the hour 
when the faithful were leaving their homes to 
assist at the Midnight Office, a storm, almost a 
hurricane, broke loose over the city. 

In spite of the beating rain, Gregory came in 
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solemn procession to the Basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore, for the festival was one of the four annual 
occasions on which the Pontiff celebrated Mass 
with great pomp in the major church of Our Lady. 
All had been prepared for the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice at the altar where the relics of the Crib 
were specially venerated that day. Many lights, and 
the hanging lamps of silver before the shrine, filled 
the crypt with a soft radiance; small sprigs of box- 
wood and laurel, scattered on the marble floor and 
trodden by the feet of the worshippers, made a 
faint, garden-like scent in the mild air; the splendid 
altar vessels of gold, and the pontifical vestments 
of dark blue velvet embroidered with silver thread 
and adorned with the image of the Holy Mother of 
God bearing the Divine Child in her arms, lay ready 
for the Pontiff’s use. 

The basilica itself was fairly well filled, and the 
disorder of the elements was forgotten in the solemn 
stillness, the deep, sweet joy of the Christmas Night. 
A crash of thunder burst just overhead as the Pope 
stood at the foot of the altar, but Gregory, with 
folded hands and living eyes upturned to the “ever 
lasting tabernacles,” did not seem to hear it. The 
seven great white candles, borne by the acolytes 
of the deacons in the procession, now lighted the 
table and the Pontiff’s face. Gravely and yet 
joyously, his voice intoned the Gloria, and a strong 
current of religious emotion ran through the kneel- 
ing crowds as sweet-tongued choristers took up the 
full volume of the strain, almost like those angelical 
choirs which had first floated, in white wreaths of 
melody, above the stable roof. 

There was a slight, unaccountable stir among 
the people at the foot of the stairways, as the 
Offerings of bread and wine were carried into the 
sanctuary. And some turned their heads involun- 
tarily, because it seemed that new, unwelcome 
presences had somehow stolen into the midst of 
those who prayed. Yet not a sound was heard. 
Gregory, moving as it were in a cloud of gold, and 
wholly rapt in the awe of the Mysteries he was 
celebrating, proceeded with the Consecration. As 
he set down the chalice, a rush was made toward 
the altar. Women screamed without understanding 
what thing had happened. The stately robed figures 
around the sanctuary flew to the assistance of their 
Chief. 

Armed bandits had seized the Pontiff, torn the 
sacred ornaments from him, and enveloping him in 
a cape that made him unrecognizable, forced him 





roughly through the crowd and toward the door. 
His own attendants struggled to hold him back, and 
many a loyal man sprang out to defend the Pope. 
The greater number were at sea, not knowing what 
thing had occurred. 

A cry, awe-striking in its horror, went up: 
“Romans, arm! Arm! The Pope is being taken!” 
....Long moans, and shouts of rage responded. 
At the door, men had drawn their swords, even in the 
holy place, and the runners, with that cloaked bulk 
in their midst, had to fight their way. Steel flashed, 
blade struck sharply against blade, and cries of 
sudden biting pain rang out. But the robbers 
reached the door. In the confusion inside the church, 
women and children were trampled, and men fought 
one another, not knowing themselves if this were 
friend or foe. The Pope was thrown upon a waiting 
horse, panting men mounted around him, and closed 
in as they went, and at a mad gallop through the 
wet streets and the storm, the cavalcade headed 
westward. 

Those who had horses, noblemen and officials 
in the congregation, flung into their saddles and 
started in pursuit. As the first group raced through 
the Forum of Trajan, and past the historic column, 
the advanced pursuers drew so near that two or 
three of the pursued turned and barred the way. 
The others, still tearing in the direction of the Tiber, 
swerved abruptly south in the Parrione quarter, and 
came to that ancient, hoary palace, fortified like a 
castle, where Cencio and his clan dwelt. 

Shouting and beating the great portal, one 
raucous voice was lifted above the others to cry: 
“Open, dogs, open! Haste! It is I, your Lord!” 
The gates flew wide, and banged again heavily 
behind the riders. “Secure the doors. Make a 
barricade..” gasping, “We are pursued”....The 
man was no longer young and he had ridden hard. 
But he tumbled quickly from the saddle in the 
inner court, where his ruffians were dragging the 
half-smothered Pontiff from his mount. 

With rude hands they plucked the cloak away, 
and that majestic figure stood revealed, his white 
alb making the figure almost luminous in the dark. 
The pallium of his supreme Bishopric still circled 
his shoulders, and hung down in one long band 
marked with black crosses, from chest to knees. 
The face of Gregory was inscrutable, but he was not 
afraid, neither was he intimidated. Some of the 
men, less hardened than the others, saw with dread 


THE ‘ff SIGN 


that, from a wound in the head, blood was slowly 
trickling and stained the white garment on th 
breast. More than one recoiled at the sight. 


OT so their master. Striding forward, with 
horrible fury, he struck the Pontiff full in the 
cheek. “Ha, Sir Pope, you wished that | 
should spend Christmas with my family? Well, 
you are bidden, too. You shall keep it with us, fa 
from church mummeries. You had not quite finished 
your Mass, had you? Pity we should have had tp 
interrupt you, but there are too many old score 
that require settling between us. You thought yoy 
were lord of Rome, did you not? Well learn now 
who is your lord!” 


“Brutally, and with concentrated rage, he struck 
the silent Pontiff again and again, on the head, on 
the neck, on the chest, with a lust of fury. And, 
as if this were not enough, women added their 
taunts and insults to the violence of the men. Trip. 
ping down from their quarters in gaudy finery, 
Cencio’s sisters, veritable harpies, shook their 
hideous shrivelled fists, and hissed out their in- 
vectives in the Pontiff’s face. 


“You have felled our tower, have you? We, 
patricians of Rome, are to be beggared to please 
you! Wait and see what Cencio has in store for 
you! To the dungeon with him, to the underground 
dungeon. ...Cencio, what are you waiting for? He 
must never leave this house alive.” 


“Get out, you hussies, I can take care of my 
own affairs! Here, men, bring him up. I want 
him in the great hall for trial. He shall not say 
he has not had a fair show!” 

A dozen of them, pushing, pulling, and striking 
him as they went, ushered the prisoner into the vast 
room, on the upper floor. Gregory had not spoken 
once; only, under their blows, he raised his eyes 
to some Presence of which they wot not, and which 
to him was near. 


“So! You do not choose to answer me? Per- 
haps we can find the means of coaxing you a little.. 
a couple of turns of the rope might help....” 

Gregory was standing in the middle of the hall, 
white in face and in vesture under the fitfu! light 
of the torches. Cencio took one step toward him: 
“Where are your friends now, would-be master of 
Rome? Why don’t they come to your assistance?.. 
You low monk Hildebrand, I will abase you s0 
that..:..” 
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THE Tf SIGN 


FLASH of lightning, so vivid that it blinded 

him, cut the unfinished words. Gregory 

lifted his head high, looking out through the 
| windows, heavenward. It was as though he had 
o) or :eard something. Cencio put his hand over 
; eyes, while the thunder crashed; and, as he 
oped, olind indeed for the moment, and moving 
; arms convulsively, he heard, muffled by the 
orm and yet distinct, a bell in the far distance 
bg the tocsin. 

Another, nearer, answered it with that same 
tort, insistent, distressful note; and then another, 
e bronze voices lifted in alarm. Cencio cowered 
rceptibly. Gregory gave no sign, but he too had 
ard, and the great soul in him struggled with the 
motion flooding it. The Church was calling for 
mn! 

In the same moment, as if in answer to the 
ls, a roar went up beneath the palace windows: 
he Pope! Yield up the Pope!....” Cencio reeled. 
he eyes of Gregory had fixed themselves intently 
on him and seemed to pierce him. He moved 
yay, and looked down into the street. Even in the 
arkness, he could see that it was black with crowd- 
yw, swarming humanity. The low, ominous mur- 
ring, heavy with anger as they gathered, was like 
he threat of a stormy sea. The narrow street was 
acked, and still they came pouring; and once more, 
nd with increasing volume, the shout went up: 
Death to Cencio! To death with him! We want 
he Pope!” And then a volley of cries together: 
ivehim up! Give him up! We want the Pope!” 

Cencio gnashed his teeth and flung out of the 
or. Down to the court he ran, and out to the 
nteway, sword in hand: “No surrender,” he kept 
ring, “no surrender! The Pope is ours. Just hold 
be doors.” 


ARALYZED with fear at what might be hap- 

pening to their Pastor and Father behind 

those dread, impregnable. walls, the plebs, 
he poor, the nameless swarm of the lowly, pressed 
minst the gates. And here and there, mingled 
ith the populace, the nobles who were faithful 
brew out their rally cries: “Gather, gather! Orsini! 
sini to the rescue!” Answered by: “Colonna, 
lonna, Colonna!” And the shout of the ecclesi- 
tics: “Chiesa! Chiesa!” A sudden red glow 
Moke out, illuminating all the walls, and the crowd 
tered: “Fire! Fire! Burn them out! Deliver 
bur Pope |’ 
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But the brave blaze died in wet wood and 
smoke. Then beams were brought, and the besieged 
heard the dull, ominous thuds of battering at the 
gates. Those great portals of solid oak and iron 
would hold out a while—but how long? Archers 
manned the ramparts and began to shoot down 
arrows into the crowd, but there was no moving 
it; a few cries, a few imprecations; but that relent- 
less pound, pound upon the doors did not cease for 


one moment, and a preliminary crash foretold the 
end. 


Cencio ran hither and thither, his hands trem- 
bling, his mind a blank. Should he kill him? 
Would it be best to kill him, or to use him as a 
shield? Some fear he could not account for, or 
master, kept him from the presence of his victim. 
The guards still stood at the doors of the great hall. 
Gregory, in the midst of the confusion and turmoil, 
was silently praying. He heard the battering rams: 
it meant the end for him, too—they would never 
yield him up alive! 

And suddenly, with a crash of rent, splintering 
wood, a terrific roar from the multitude, the gates 
gave and the mob poured in, clambering over the 
barricade, beating down the soldiers and henchmen, 
filling the castle like a flood. 

Cencio fled up the stairs, to the hall which his 
mercenaries had deserted, and fell prostrate at the 


Pontiff’s feet: “Save me, pardon me. .have pity. . 
they will kill me”.... 


“Gregory pardons; but you will go to the spot 
where Christ was struck and buffeted to implore 
His pardon there”’.... 


IKE a torrent, and with cries that rang to the 


very rafters “The Pope! Where is the 

Pope?” the human tide swirled in. At their 
head Cinthius, the blade of his sword bent and 
stained. When he saw the Pontiff, a sob broke 
from him, and the tears ran down his face: “Thank 
God! Thank God!” With shouts of joy the people 
threw themselves down and kissed the sandaled 
feet, the hands, the garments, as though they could 
never tear themselves away from him again. It 
was Cinthius who recognized the figure crouching 
in the shadow behind Gregory, and he endeavored 
to pull him forth, none too gently. Gregory stretch- 
ed his arm over the miserable coward: “Do not 
touch him, Cinthius. The presence of the Pope is 
sanctuary. He will go to Jerusalem.” The people 



























recognized him then, too, and yelled: “Kill him! 
Kill him! Rid the earth of the scoundrel !”—“Nay,” 
Gregory answered, “nay, good folks; God wills 
that the sinner should repent and live...Who will 
find us a horse that we may go back to S. Maria 
Maggiore and finish our Christmas Mass?” Like 
children they went, happy, eager, every man deter- 
mined to bring the horse for the Pope. 

Cinthius, with mute horror, was gazing at the 
Pontiff’s torn vesture, the bruises upon his face, 
those dark, tell-tale stains upon the breast of the 
alb. He knelt down before him, too overcome to 
speak his sorrow, and the great tears ran down his 
cheeks again. Gregory laid a gentle hand upon the 
stooping shoulder: ‘“‘Cinthius, with the help of God, 
let us so raise up the Throne of Peter that scenes 
like the scenes of this night may never be repeated 
in our city of Rome again.”—“God be with Your 
Holiness, my Lord Pope, and crush His enemies and 
yours beneath your feet.” 

“Come, let us go. The night is almost over. 
Christmas, oh, my God!....Christmas”.... He 
turned and motioned Cencio to follow him; Cinthius 
surprised the expression on the guilty man’s face: 
“My Lord, I beseech Your Holiness, let him remain.” 

Gregory bowed his head and passed on. 


Not one horse but a dozen were in waiting; 
the court was filled with torches moving as the 
crowd made ready to escort the Pontiff; the air 
was murmurous with happy voices lowered through 
reverence, and yet ready, on the smallest provoca- 
tion, to burst out into cheers. Ecclesiastics and 
acolytes who had followed from S. Maria on foot 
and mingled with men-at-arms in the storming of 
the fortress, gathered around their Bishop, and 
Gregory perceived how all the best blood in Rome 
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drew in a close ring around him: there were to} 
more surprises! 

As he attempted to mount, there was indee 
rush in his direction, held strongly back by the gq 
constituted guard around him, but it came from} 
lowly saviors, the rank and file of the people, 
Rome. Gregory raised his hand to stop their acg, 
mations, and, instinctively, the action changed ty 
blessing. He smiled at the young man who bz 
the knee, and his fair proud head, to hold 4 
Pontiff’s stirrup. “Ah, Gelasius”.... 

So they brought him back in triumph to Say 
Maria Maggiore. At the door they flung down the 
cloaks that he might walk upon them. There y 
a hush, solemn as death, when he stood again befoy 
that altar from which he had been torn, and then 
soft sound of women weeping in the distance. 

Pallid and with sunken eyes, but with that san 
unquenchable brightness of the glance, Greg 
folded his hands and ascended unassisted to th 
altar. One moment he stood with humbly bow 
head before the Cross, then turned to the Miss 
where it lay open, as he had left it, and completa 
the Canon. Presently his clear voice, not ve 
strong but full of an exalted faith, intoned: “Patg 
Noster qui es in coelis”.... 

At the Communion he returned to the Pontific 
Throne and the assistants brought him the Sacre 
Cup and Bread. 

So Pope Gregory finished his Midnight M 
in the Basilica of Our Lady. As he did, the fi 
light, dim still and faint, struggled in through th 
clerestory windows. Outside, over the blue Alba 
hills the day was breaking in cloudless splend 
after the hurricane, and Rome awakened, a 1 


Rome as it were, to the rutilant joy of Christm 


morning. 





Mother of Christ 


Piacipus M. ENDLER 


She hungered for the heights above, 


The Highest heard her longing love; 


But Heaven unwilling Would not wait, 


And hastened to anticipate. 
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Current F act and Comment 
ST. PAUL ON DISARMAMENT 


HE public eye is focussed on one spot these 

days,—and that spot is Washington, D. C., 

where the nations are met to discuss the prac- 
ticability of disarmament, and the public ear is 
strained in that direction to catch the news of any 
real decisions which will have a real effect in pre- 
venting real wars. All affect on admiration for 
disarmament, but nobody likes to disarm. 

While it is the sincere wish of every humane 
person that war and its attendant horrors be pre- 
yented in the future by a holiday of disarmament, 
there is one kind of warfare which, instead of admit- 
ting reduction of the weapons of war, rather lays 
down as a first principle their absolute necessity, 
and, moreover, commands their constant use. That 
warfare is the world-old conflict between the individ- 
ual soul and the powers of darkness. St. Paul, the 
accredited representative of the Prince of True 
Peace, writing to the first Christian soldiers at 
Ephesus, tells them not to disarm,—not so much as 
entertain the thought. No reduction of war strength 
for Paul. He, rather, tells those Christians to put 
on more armor, to be covered with it from head to 
foot, for their fighting was not against flesh and 
blood. No! Their battling was with “principalities 


darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in high 
places.” And in order to prepare for an attack at 
any moment from these formidable and unseen 
enemies, they must have their loins girt about with 
truth, have on the breast plate of justice, have their 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace, on their head the helmet of salvation, one arm 
holding the shield of faith, while the other is ready 
to strike with the sword of the spirit. 

Diplomats may continue to speak honeyed 
words; covenants may be entered into, circuitously 
arrived at; armaments may really be reduced (per- 
haps), and, in the end, we hope that war will be no 
more. One thing however, we are certain of, War 
with capital ships, submarines, machine-guns and 
poison gas may know a lull on account of disarma- 
ment, but the war that St. Paul speaks of shall never 
cease. There can be no parley, no covenant, no 
truce with the enemy. Arms must be increased rather 
than reduced, for our enemies are powerful and we 
are weak. They—the wicked spirits—are always 
our enemies ;—never more so than when they seem 
friends. 

Therefore, be armed, be strongly armed, be 
completely armed, for in this war there can be no 
truce—only victory. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE SOUTH 


and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
PASSIONIST Father who has recently been 
a conducting a series of missions in the South 
writes us the following interesting and hope- 
ful account of his impressions, which well deserves 
to be quoted at length. 

“Frequent and recent outbursts of bigotry and 
outrages against Catholics in Georgia may mislead 
those who do not know our southern states, and 
make them judge other states by what they hear and 
tead of Georgia. Most of the southern states are 
very predominantly Protestant, but few are so pre- 
dominantly bigoted as the state represented by Mr. 
Watson. Some missions this year among Catholics 
and Non-Catholics in North Carolina gave me my 
frst experience in the South, and revealed to me a 
better class of Protestants. That state, with a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000 of whom only 8,000 are Catholics, 
is both the most Protestant and the most tolerant of 
the southern Protestant states. 


“A strong spirit of Methodism, Freemasonry 
and human respect blinds many to the claims of the 
Catholic Church, or keeps them out when convinced 
of those claims; but it does not tolerate bitter 
bigotry. Cardinal Gibbons, who was once Vicar- 
Apostolic in North Carolina, did much by his noble 
priestly life, public spirit, and sermons to foster that 
spirit of tolerance. He died whilst I was giving 
missions there, and I was much impressed by the 
manner in which Protestants read the papers to get 
news of his death and burial. Many of them went 
to Baltimore to pay their respects to his dead body, 
and on their return eagerly told their friends of what 
they had seen at his obsequies. 

“A proof of the great difference between 
Georgia and North Carolina was given at Durham 
some years ago. That town including East and West 
Durham has a population of over 30,000 with about 
120 Catholics. At the time mentioned Mr. Ham, a 
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bigoted Protestant minister from Georgia, gave a 
mission for the Rev. Mr. Smith in his Baptist Church. 
During the mission he made the usual vile and bitter 
charges against the Catholic Church, priests, and 
nuns. The local Protestant papers published Mr. 
Ham’s sermons, but they also gave Father O’Brien, 
the local priest, an opportunity to refute the slan- 
derer. The sympathy of the town was with Fr. 
O’Brien and against the parson from Georgia. His 
stay was shortened, and his mission went far beyond 
his intentions. Two sons of Mr. Smith, who were 
going to finish their education at Philadelphia, 
questioned Mr. Ham about the charges he had made 
against Catholics. He told them that a little experi- 
ence among the Catholics of Philadelphia would 
soon convince them of the truth. They became 
acquainted with Catholics in that city, and were in- 


TERCENTENARY OF 


HIS year marks the Tercentenary of the death 
of Saint John Berchmans. The event is one 
of interest to the whole Catholic world. 

A glory to God, a glory to Christ, and a glory 
to his Society, the ife of this Servant of God, is a 
wonderful inspiration to every Catholic, particularly 
to our Catholic youth. 

John Berchmans was born at Diest, March 13, 
1599. His parents were humble, poor, and God- 
fearing. From his tenderest years, they impressed 
upon the child’s mind and heart the simple lesson 
of holy religion. These impressions were deep and 
lasting. 

At school, John showed uncommon talent. But 
his religious progress always ran far in advance of 
secular knowledge. 

Called to the religious state, he entered the 
Society of Jesus. As a novice and student, no singu- 
larity of conduct distinguished him from his fel- 
lows. He walked the common ordinary paths. 
His contemporaries esteemed him just a good faith- 
ful religious. : 

So he lived, faithful to routine duties until in 
his twenty-second year, he was called to his reward. 
Short was the span of his years; but before heaven, 
long were they in grace and merit.. 

This is the career which occasions a world wide 
commemoration. It offers a practical lesson to all. 

Like John Berchmans, every Christian is called 
to be a saint. In the mad rush of the modern world, 
this fundamental truth is lost sight of. The false 


deed soon convinced of the truth,—a truth thy 
proved the falsehood of the bigoted parson, ang 
led them both into the Catholic Church.” 

The above will help to correct a false idea to 
commonly entertained by persons ill-acquainted with 
the facts. Bigotry and the South are not synonim. 
ous terms. Every state below the Mason-Dixon line 
is not to be classed with Georgia and, Alabama, 
These two states may be the noisiest, they may beat 
loudest on their tom-toms of intolerance so that their 
sound goes forth to the farthest ends of the nation, 
but they do not represent—for which may God be 
praised!—the widest sentiment of the South. To 
often is it the black side of the Southern shield 
which is held up to view, but we ought not to forget 
that there is yet another side, a side which reflects 
what is best and noblest in our Republic. 


JOHN BERCHMANS 


notion is abroad that sanctity is only for the religious 
and the priest;—a thing, whose home is in the 
cloister and not in the world.. Nothing better illus. 
trates the tenor of the day. 


Still, sanctity is as much a duty as patriotism. 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification,” 
declares Saint Paul, and thus he addresses himself 
to his converts, “To all....the beloved of God, 
called to the saints.” 

The life of John Berchmans demonstrates how 
practical saintliness is in the every day life of the 
Christian. 

In vain, do we look in that life for ectasies, 
miracles, or other startling manifestations of divine 
omnipotence. There are no heroic actions, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; no frightful austerities, 
inspired by the holy follies of penance; no great 
works of the apostolate. His life ran on in the com- 
mon course of ordinary mortals. 

The secret of his saintliness lies in this, that 
he was a clever spiritual financier. He learned how 
to get rich quick. He saw his opportunities. He 
grasped them. Like Midas, everything, at his touch, 
turned into gold, not the corruptible gold of this 
world, but the incorruptible gold of the kingdom of 
heaven. To him, even the least of his thousands 
of little every-day duties, was an opportunity of 
amassing new wealth. In a short time, he became 
a spiritual millionaire. 

He took Saint Paul at his word, “Whatsoever 
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y do, do it from your heart, as to the-Lord, and 
ttomen; all whatsoever you do in word or work, 
) all in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ; whether 
y eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
the glory of God.” 


Here is the lesson of his life. God, Whose 
glory John Berchmans constantly sought in all that 
he did; drew aside the veil, and revealed him to us, 
clothed in everlasting glory—to be our model and 
inspiration. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE WORLD PROBLEM 


N our busy, selfish, material, and commer- 
cial world, Christmas day comes as a bright 
spot in an otherwise dreary landscape. Admist 
e grinding, selfish struggle for advantage, “good- 
i!” reigns supreme. The brief change is a 
freshing tonic. Few can be insensible to the 
motions this most appealing of all Christian festi- 
ns inspires. The day brings its memories of 
hildish hopes and dreams; its simple decorations 
holly and ivy and mistletoe, the fragant boughs 
f the pine woods, bright with tinsel and many 
slored lights the homely gathering together of the 
pmily around the fireside hearth; the scattering of 
ood cheer, the special thoughtfulness for the poor; 
he exchange of Christmas greetings and gifts;— 
na word, the day, with all its hallowed associations, 
akes us forget, for the nonce, the vexing and 
odid cares of every day life. The world would 
ea much drearier place than it is if it were not 
br the annual visit of the Infant Saviour. The 
heery greeting of ““Merry Christmas,” goes a great 
ay to heartening us for the unknown vicissitudes 
another year. 
If we seek the reason of the peculiar fascination 
his most beautiful of all Christmas festivals exerts 
ver us, we will find it in a very elementary fact in 


FOCH THE 
WX ARSHAL FOCH, Generalissimo of the Allied 
{) Armies in the World War, has visited the 

United States. His tour of the United States 
las been a continual triumph such as no conqueror 
nthe heyday of Roman might ever surpassed. The 
acclamation has been spontaneous and unlimited. 
iversities, civil organizations, patriotic societies, 
labor unions, religious bodies have all vied with one 
kuother in showering honors, complimentary mem- 
eerships, golden keys, substantial gifts on the.man 
ho has taken a place in the imagination of the 
American people equal to that of his brother in 
ams, Lafayette. 

Marshal Foch is a distinguished soldier, the 
Pofoundest strategist of his time. His niche in 
the annals of fame will be with the world’s great 
commanders. The Marshal is more than a soldier. 
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human nature. The appeal of innocent childhood 
is one against which the human heart can never 
successfully steel itself. The hard knocks of life, 
and contact with an unfeeling world, may sear and 
callous the heart, and put the sneer of cynicism on 
the lip, and the scowl of sulleness on the brow,—but 
the callousness and the cynicism and the scowl will 
melt away, before the smile in the eye of an innocent 
babe. For these little ones have a way of their own 
of stealing into our hearts. Christ manifested His 
infinite wisdom in a most unexpected manner when 
He came as a helpless child. 

It is a sad day for any man when he is not 
moved by the tenderness of Christ’s cradle. There 
are those who do not experience the blessed peace 
Christmas day brings—because there is no room 
for Christ in their lives any more than there was 
room for Him in the inn. The world at large is torn 
by strife and unrest and disorder because it has cast 
Christ out of its life. Nations know not peace be- 
cause they have closed their doors against Him who 
from His humble manger preaches the emptiness and 
worthlessness of mere worldly glory and ambition, 
because rulers and statesmen have no room for Christ 
in their deliberations of schemes of government. 


CATHOLIC 

He is a practical and devoted son of the Catholic 
Church. Even when the colossal responsibilities of 
his exalted office weighed heaviest upon him he 
could yet find time each day to spend an hour at 
prayer. Marshal Foch is a worthy successor of the 
warrior saint of France, Louis IX. 

No other foreign dignitary who has visited 
America since the close of hostilities has received 
a reception like to that tendered the Allied Gene- 
ralissimo, with the one exception of Cardinal Mer- 
cier, whose coming to American shores was a na- 
tional event of lasting significance. 

It is something for Catholics to remember and 
in this remembrance be proud, that these two tower- 
ing personalities in the world’s greatest cataclysm 
were members of the One, True, Holy and Apostolic 
Catholic Church. 
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The Politico-Religious Status of Palestine 


THE Very Rev. Cyprian Jourpin, C. P., 


REAT was the joy of the Christian world 
at the announcement that Jerusalem was 
free. The victory which liberated the Holy 
City from Turkish dominion came as a ray 

of sunshine in the midst of the gloomy winter of 
1917, a winter especially gloomy for the people 
of Palestine who had experienced for three long 
years all the miseries of war. Yet these same 
people who knew better than anyone else the true 
state of affairs in Palestine, felt a sense of uneasi- 
ness at the terms of the British manifesto, in which 
Mr. Balfour, on November 2, 1917, promised that 
Palestine was to be a national hearth to all Jews. 
This promise of the Modern Moses, prostrate before 
the golden calf, was the beginning of that extra- 
ordinary movement which, has drawn to Jerusalem 
from all quarters of the globe a motley gathering 
of most undesirable elements. This imported popu- 
lation is already a grave menace to the future peace 
of the Holy City. - 

Passing over the supposed necessity compelling 
England to assume the protectorate of Palestine, the 
traditional liberality of British administration (out- 
side of Ireland) gave promise that a wise and con- 
ciliatory government would be assured to the Holy 
Land, and, likewise, that the communities long 
established in Judea would be confirmed in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their acquired rights, tradi- 
tions and customs. Before the war Christian, 
Mussulman and Jew had finally come to accomodate 
themselves to Turkish rule. No one imagined that 
the English could be less tolerant, still less that 
their victory, which was in fact an Allied victory, 
would inaugurate an era of anxious unrest. Yet, 
it is not without reason that Our Holy Father, the 
Pope, and with him all right-minded Christians, 
demand to know if Jerusalem has been snatched 
from Turkish domination only to fall under the 
galling yoke of provoking and aggressive Judaism 
championed by Great Britain. 

At the close of hostilities the Allies, conforming 
to one of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, acknow- 
ledged the right of small nations to determine their 
own form of government. An American Commission 
was sent to the Near East to ascertain the wishes 
of the people. All declared in favor of a national 
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St. Martha’s Retreat, Bethany, Palestine. 


government. But the Statesmen at Versailles se 
to have had other designs; they created for 4 
case the new system of Mandates. 

Mandate as understood in Article 22 of 4 
A pact of the League of Nations, recogniz 

certain rights of small nations. These rig, 
are divided into three classes following the degy 
of civilization and capacity for self-government ; 
each nation. The nations of the first class are enti 
ed to an autonomous government. The Mandatg 
Power proffer helpful counsel and protection. Ma 
dates of the second class give to the Mandatg 
Power the right to interfere in the internal admin 
tration of the nation subject to the Mandate. 1; 
Mandates of the third class go much further, the 
effect is little short of annexation. 

The Mandate for Palestine which Turkey 
nounced in favor of the principal Allied Powe 
according to the tenor of article 132 of the tre 
signed at Sevres on August 10, 1920, has bea 
conferred on Great Britain by Article 95 of th 
same treaty. 

In what class of Mandate does Palestine fin 
herself? The Mandate itself is silent on this pois 
But the terms of the Mandate and their application 
show but too clearly, that the Palestinians hav 
been radically excluded from the first and secon 
class only to be put in the third class. 

In effect the Mandate after having inserted i 
its preamble “that the Mandatary shall be respons 
ble for the execution of the declaration made a 
November 2, 1917, by the British Government it 
favor of establishing in Palestine a national home 
for the Jews, stipulates in the first article that Hi 
Britanic Majesty shall have the right as Mandatay 
to exercise in Palestine all the powers of a sovereigh 
state. 

HE exercise of this sovereignty is along the 

line marked out in articles 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, lld 

the Mandate. These articles, which are silest 
on the participation of the natives in the governmett 
of the country, make provision for the organizing 
in the country of a political regime, administrative 
as well as economical, which will render possible the 
establishment of a national home for the Jews. 
(Art. 2). 
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A Jewish Bureau shall be established, consti- 
ed for the purpose of aiding the administration of 
estine. The Bureau shall be Zionist in organi- 
ion as long as the Mandatory shall think its 
nctions and its constitution conduce to the desired 

(Art. 4). 

The Administration of Palestine shall be bound 
faciliate Jewish immigration by holding out com- 
atively easy 
ms, and shall 
bound also to 
ourage inten- 
re colonization 

the country 

Jews, and this 
be especially 


but Palestine is for all practical purposes already 
a Jewish state under the sovereignty of England. 
The Governor, Sir Herbert Samuel, is an Israelite. 
He has established his office of administration in 
view of the Holy City on the Mount of Olives in 
the ancient convent known as “Victoria,” formerly 
the abode of the German Protestant Deaconesses. 
In the Governing Council, the more important 
offices are held by Jews. Saturday is become the 


official day of rest, and a Hebrew dialect called “Yddasch” 
is, together with English and Abrabian, the language of the 
courts and of official acts. 

The Mandatary Power endeavors to justlfy this pre- 
eminence given to the Jews by avowing that they constitute 
the native population of the land and that to establish for 
them a national home is but remaining faithful to one of Mr. 


Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
If such be the case, the application of the principle, 


estate and also 


“that small na- 
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tions have the 
right to determine 
their own form of 
government,” is a 
farce. The Jewish 
element in Pales- 
tine is but a very 
small minority 
and hardly sur- 
passes the number 
of Christians. The 
great majority of 
the population is 
of Arabjan ex- 
traction. The 
total population of 
Palestine is about 
700,000; 100,000 
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CITADEL OF SION AND THE JOFFA GATE 


habitants without distinction of race or religion 
hall be safeguarded, treat the native Arabs as 
femies and Palestine as a conquered land. This 
purely and simply an overt seizure of Palestine 
ythe Jews. England by virtue of her mandatary 
ghts is handing over to the Jews a country to which 
hey have no right. 


Not only is every inducement offered to those 
‘ws who wish to establish themslves in Palestine, 
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are Jews; 100,000 
are ‘ Christians; 
the remaining 
300,000 are Arabs. 
Then too, it must further be noted that the greater 
part of this one hundred thousand Jews is not native. 
It is made up of immigrants which Jewish enterprise 
has brought to the farming sections of Palestine or 
to the Holy City itself. The Jews who are today 
invading the country come from the Ghettos of the 
entire world. They are so far from being Palestin- 
ians that their native co-religionists consider them 
as strangers and are but half-heartedly concerned 
at their arrival. 










































N the other hand, the Arabs and Christians 
form the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation. In order to rob these of their rights, 

history is made to bear false witness. Some pre- 
tend that the successors of Mohammed took posses- 
sion of Palestine unlawfully in the seventh century 
and consequently that the present occupation is but 
a usurpation. What a puerile contention! If the 
world must go back to the state in which it was 
thirteen centuries ago, what nation today could 
establish a claim to occupied territory? And further- 
more, no one has yet convincingly proved that 
the Arab-Mussulmen of Palestine are the descend- 
ants of invaders. 
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and to Mussulman; in fine, to the great majo; 
of the population. The favors of which the } 
have been the recipients from the English Goys 
ment have only augmented the antipathy of , 
Islamo-Christians against that Government whi 
on the taking of Jerusalem, was hailed as a libera, 
This hatred has been shown by violent mz 
festations on the public streets. The first m 
sacre of Jews took place at Jerusalem on 
1920. This great Christian feast happened to qj 
cide with the feast of “Nebe Mouca” (Prop) 
Moses) of the Mussulmen, who, at the time, ; 
solemnly in pilgrimage to the so-called tomb, 
Moses. 
































The soldiers of 
the Caliphs who, 
setting out from 
Mecca, in less 
than one hundred 
years conquered 
a great part of 
Asia, North Afri- 
ca, Spain and 
Southern Gaul, 
until Charles Mar- 
tel, the Grand 
Duke of the 
Franks crushed 
them at Poitiers, 
were comparative- 
ly few. So that é‘ 
in Palestine the a TiS gi 
greater part of the @—Underwood '& Underwood 
Arab population . 
could not be the descendants of the invaders from 
Mecca and therefore’they must be of the native 
population of Syria and Chaldea who have occupied 
the land from time immemorial. The predominance 
which the British Mandate gives to the Jews is an 
act of flagrant injustice and gives the lie to the 
“Treaty of Versailles” which says: “Palestine for 
the Palestinians.” Reflexively Arabs, Mussulmen 
and Christians have solidly united against this 
menace to their interests. 

Unanimously and with unswerving firmness the 
delegates and chiefs of the most important localities 
in Palestine reject the Jewish rule which the British 
Mandate has imposed upon them and they have 
not ceased to appeal to the considerate judgment 
of the world. Zionism, favored as it is in high 
diplomatic circles, is offensive to Arab, to Christian 
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and the Jewish predominance. 

Following these troubles, the Governor of Pale 
tine, Sir Herbert Samuel, assured the natives tt 
the “Jewish National Home” did not mean “Pale 
tine for the Jews” and that Jewish immigration woul 
be limited, and that a constitution was being drat 
up by the British Government whereby public opi 
ion could freely express itself, and that the peop 
would have duly authorized representatives ! 
guard their interests. 

These fair words have not yet materialized a 
the country is still in a ferment. The least spa 
suffices to create a new conflagration. May 
forbid that civilized nations make of Palestim 
“that cradle of revelation and the land of the pM 
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phets,”—the tomb of Justice and right! Surely they 
cannot permit that the Holy Land which was recon- 
quered by all Christian nations, and where before 
the present immigration, the Jewish element figured 
as only one seventh of the native population, should 
be placed exclusively in the hands of those who 
crucified Christ. If this comes to pass, then that 
land from which have radiated the sublime princi- 
ples of brotherly love and peace, will be the scene 
of revolution and of new carnage, and the fanaticism 
of the Mohammedans throughout the world will be 
aroused to the great prejudice of Jews and Chris- 
tians alike. 
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missionaries or put any obstacles in their way 
either by making distinctions or stirring up pre- 
judices against them, whatever be their religion or 
nationality. 

These articles of the Mandate do away with all 
those immunities and privilges which the Catholics 
missionaries, especially, enjoyed under the Ottoman 
Government. By this act members of religious 
orders and missionaries are less free to carry this 
work, now, under the British, than they were under 
the Ottoman Government. And this, despite the 
fact that the greater part of them, French and Ialians, 
cooperated effectively in the conquest of Palestine; 
and despite the 





HAT then 
are we to 
think of the 
future of Catholic- 
im in Jerusalem 
and throughout 
Palestine ? 
The follow- 
ing are the Arti- 
cles of the British 
Mandate from 
which we may 
gauge the status 
of Catholics. 
Art. 8. 
The immuni- 
ties and privileges 
of foreigners; 























fact also that it 
was owing to their 
influence and the 
confidence which 
the nation had in 
them, that the 
conquest of Pales- 
tine and Syria was 
made compara- 
tively easy for the 
English and the 
Allies. 

None ques- 
tion that the 
former relations 
between the peo- 
ple and their 
ruler, were incom- 
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understanding 






of Consular protection such as was formerly enjoyed 
through treaty or by customs of the Ottoman Empire, 
are definitely abrogated in Palestine. 

Art. 15.. 

The Mandatary shall see that complete liberty 
of conscience and free exercise of all forms of 
religious worship be guaranteed to all; subject to 
requirements of public order and morality. No 
distinction among the inhabitants of Palestine 
whether as regards race, religion or tongue, is to be 
Tecognized. 

Art. 16. 

The Mandatary shall be charged with the 
exercises of such surveillance of the conduct of mis- 
Sionaries in Palestine as is necessary to order and 
good government. By virtue of this surveillance 
no one shall hamper the liberty of action of the 


















patible with the 


thereby the right THE JEWS CELEBRATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF ALLENBY’S ENTRANCE exercise of a 


sovereign power such as England; but if this sove- 
reign power is to be exercised by the Jews alone as 
is the case of Palestine today, then what is to 
become of the civil rights of Catholic citizens! 

During the Turkisk regime, the different ele- 
ments lived side by side in quarters circumscribed 
by age-long tradition. Since the Crusades, Catholics 
and especially the Religious of St. Francis—so 
highly esteemed in the Church and throughout the 
secular world—following the example of the early 
Christians, have maintained the rights of Catholic- 
ism in the Holy Land. 

Since the time of Charlemagne, France has 
exercised her protection over all Catholics living in 
Palestine, irrespective of nationality, so much so, 
that the Arabs call all Catholics indiscriminately 
“French.” The Religious of St. Francis called the 
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“Guardians of the Holy Places” have often proved 
their title by the shedding of their blood. They it 
was who opened the first schools, who built the first 
hospices wherein lodging and shelter were assured 
to all Catholic pilgrims to the Holy Land. 


INCE 1847 Palestine, together with the Isle 
of Cyprus, has formed a diocese under the 
jurisdiction of a Patriarch. His Excellency, 

Monsignor Barlissina is the present titular. Since 
that date numerous religious congregations of men 
and women, the greater majority being French, have 
established themselves in Palestine. Before the war 
there were about thirty such. 

The impor- 


centuries they have regarded as their traditiong 
enemy that they will not fail to take revenge in th 
very country where Christianity was born. They 
will not hesitate to attack the principal moral powe 
in Palestine, Catholicism, certain that in expelling 
the Catholic missionaries and religious and in clo. 
ing the monasteries and convents, they will effect. 
ally extinguish all Christianity in the Holy Lang 
Then shall the Catholic world behold with awe th 
catastrophe predicted by Benedict XV. in his allocy. 
tion of March 10,1919, when he conjured up th 
dreadful prospect of “The Holy Land in the hands 





tance of the works - 
of charity under- 
taken by these 
zealous religious 
without  distinc- 
tion for Jew, 
Arab, or Chris- 
‘ian, could not bet- 
ter be set forth 
than by a few 


figures, eloquently 
testifying to Ca- 
tholic activities in 
the Holy Land. : 
In Palestine ©—Underwood & Underwood 


there are 1200 
priests and religious men and 500 nuns: 6500 pupils 
are taught, and 8000 orphans are cared for. The 
average number of patients yearly treated in the 
hospitals is 7000, while 35,000 patronize the dispen- 
saries. Besides this, countless sick are visited in 
their homes. The point worthy of note is that all 
is done gratuitously. 

After the deliverance of Jerusalem the self- 
sacrificing work of these devoted men and women, 
was actually thwarted by a liberal Protestant or 
Jewish administration which regards the Christ of 
the Christians either as a stranger or as an enemy. 
And if, which may God forbid, the British Mandate, 
as it is at present exercised, receives the formal 
approbation of the League of Nations, the Jewish 
state will automatically be released from British 
control and persecution will inevitably follow. 

The Jewish immigrants are so imbued with 
hatred towards Christianity which for so many 


PALESTINE BEING MODERNIZED BY ZIONISTS 


of the Jews.” 
N FO RTU.- 
al N ATELY, 
the Schis. 
matic Church, be. 
ing without av. 
thority and with. 
out a head, is not 
likely to accept 
the challenge, 
Until the Patri. 
arch of the Schis- 
matic Church of. 
ficially opened the 
Holy Sepulchre 
to the Jewish 
Governor, a Jew 
had never dared 
to enter therein. The Greek Schismatic Church is 
becoming little by little domesticated through the 
constant pressure of the present ruling power which 
has already begun to interfere in its internal admini- 
stration and which of course always favors its puppet 
to the great detriment of Catholics. There are other 
facts more serious which already show the open 
hostility of the new maniinty towards all that is 
Catholic. 
The following weighty words pronounced by 
the Sovereign Pontiff in the consistory of June 13, 
1921, on the subject of Palestine, were the occasion 
of a significant incident in the Holy Land. The 
Holy Father said in substance: ‘When the Chris 
tian soldiers of the Allies recovered the Holy Land 
we shared the joy of all the faithful. But we do 
not disguise the fear of seeing an event so important 
and so joyous in itself, end in assembling the Jews 
in Palestine and giving them a predominance and 
a privileged status. 
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“Events have shown that our fear was not a vain 
ne. So far in fact from being ameliorated, the 
ondition of Christians in Palestine has become 


Bworse than that of old. On account of the new laws 


and constitutions, which, we will not say by the aim 
of the authors, but certainly in fact, tend to destroy 
Christian influence to the advantage of the Jews. 
We see further that many are endeavoring to deprive 
the Holy Places of their sacred character and to 
transform them into pleasure resorts where license 
is given full rein, all of which, if deplorable any- 
where, is especially so in that country where at 
every step one is confronted with the most sacred 
religious memories.” 

Although an arbitrary unprincipled censorship 
forbade the Catho- 


OW then are we to explain the conduct of the 
Mandatary Power towards Catholics? It 
allows full liberty for the publication of such 

inflammatory articles as above against the Pope and 
yet forbids the diocesan authorities to defend the 
Holy Father by means of their own papers. The 
Latin Patriarch protested energetically against this 
attitude of the British Government in a Pastoral 
Letter dated July 7, 1921. 

To sum up, Palestine is actually a closed 
country, wherein the opposing parties are ready to 
come to blows at the first provocation if the terms 
of the British Mandate meet with the approval of 
the League of Nations. 

Jewry wishes to restore the ancient kingdom of 

David and Solo- 





lic Papers to pub- 
lish the words of 
the the Pope, a 
Jewish Journal 
“YArez” of Jeru- 
salem, on June 20, 
was at liberty to 
put an entirely dif- 
ferent interpreta- 
tion on them. This 
same paper on June 
28, in an article, 
headed “The Pope 
and Palestine” fal- 
sified the words of 
Our Holy Father in 





mon in Palestine 
and to exercise un- 
controlled _sover- 
eign power. The 
Mandatary played 
into its hands in 
naming a Jewish 
governor in Pales- 
tine, when expedi- 
ency and even pru- 
dence, demanded 
either a Mussulman 
or a Christian 
Governor in the 
midst of such rival 
factions. 








which he treated 
of the moral condi- 
tion of Palestine. Other Jewish papers published 
the same article. An article in the “Pin Pas,” a 
Jewish journal published at Jaffa on June 30, printed 
the following: “The word Justice has become the 
pet word of the Popes, serving to hide their evil 
deeds and to deceive the people.” Further on it 
adds: “The Holy Ones of God preach in their 


churches a national movement, incititive to murder 
and pillage, and plot with the devil and the Pope.” 
This accusation is as false as it is absurd for not 
only has no priest or religious encouraged active 
resistance, but, during the disturbances in Joffa last 
May, a massacre of Jews by Mussulmen was pre- 


vented by the sole intervention of the Latin 
Patriarch. Monsig. Barlassina who hurried to the 
scene at the first alarm. 


FORMER HOMES OF THE GERMAN PROTESTANT DEACONESSES NOW THE 
RESIDENCE OF SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


The  Chris- 
tians and Mussul- 
men and Arabs base their contention on their 
numerical strength. “No Jewish rule,” they say. 
“The Jews are but a small minority and hence their 
participation in the government ought to be in 
relative proporation to their numbers.” Since 
neither the Christian nor the Mussulman can hold 
his own in the financial field by matching capital 
with capital or even shrewdness with shrewdness, 
continued recourse will be had to violence. In such 
case the Mandatary power will bring into play 
its full war equipment, machine guns, armored cars, 
and fighting planes, and coerce submission. This 
condition will obtain so long as the natives do not 
allow themselves to be bought by gold, a thing so 
easy in the Near East. 

The Land of Christ is to be a flag-stone on the 
English imperial road between Egypt and India. 
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As she passes over this road she will crush Justice 
and Right in the very land of their birth. She is 
indifferent to the fact that she is creating a centre 
of Moslem agitation which will be linked with the 
two other spheres of unrest, Egypt and India, thus 
adding to the force of the storm which is gathering 
in the East against the British Empire. 

As Caholics we favor neither the agitation of 
the Arabs nor the triumph of Judaism. The two are 
equally a menace to the peace of the Orient and 
a danger to Catholicism. There is no question of 
depriving England of the Mandate. She will not 
give up her hold. But England is bound in justice 
to exercise her power in a way which will safeguard 
the rights of both Christian and Musselman. The 
Palestine question is not an affair of politics; neither 
is it a mere English colonial problem. It affects 
Catholics the world over. The Holy Places consti- 
tute a sacred patrimony, about the preservation of 
which all the faithful are concerned. These are 
the sentiments which Pope Benedict has so elo- 
quently voiced in the allocution above referred to. 

It is for Catholic opinion to support the appeal 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and in all effective ways to 
bring his point of view before the Executives of the 


great nations and the accredited representatives j 
the council of the League of Nations, So that ip, 
mediate and efficacious steps may be taken to puty 
end to the transformation of Palestine into 2 Jewig 
state.. 


HE proclamation of the Governor of Palestix 

Sir Herbert Samuel, after the massacre y 

Joffa, gives the broad outlines of a polig 
replete with wisdom, and it is only necessary to cop 
firm and apply it should the League of Nation 
underwrite the British Mandate. 

If Sir Herbert’s wise words are not listened ty, 
then, not only shall we see the Holy Land lost 
Christianity and the rights of the non-Jewish m. 
jority trampled under foot, but we shall see tw 
thousand years of history annihilated in the lan 
where history first had birth, in that land wher 
stands the most ancient of momuments, in that land 
about which the Christian’s most hallowed memories 
cling; we shall witness the amazing spectacle of » 
called Christian Nations, under color of replacing 
the Ottoman dominion with their own much vaunted 
ideal of liberty, in reality setting up a new and mor 
galling tyranny in the Land of Christ’s Birth. 





A Christmas Nocturne 


MurTAGH Moore 


Sleep, Jesu mine! 


Thy Father is out where the stars cleave the night; 
He'll guide them a while; now close thine eyes tight; 


Rest Thou, betime. 
Sleep! 


Sleep—thine eyes beguile! 

For the wild sparrows no care to thee take; 
Thy Father will guard them, asleep or awake‘ 
Forget them awhile; 

Sleep! 


Slumber in peace! 

Men are asleep in the mumerous town, 
Angels keep vigil the night's shadows down; 
Give thy heart ease. 

Sleep! 





The White Rose of Lucca 


The Story of Gemma Galgani 


MATTHEW KUEBEL 


4—The Marks of the Lord Jesus—(continued) - 


N arrangement such as this was pleasing 
to Gemma, because it delivered her from 
prying neighbors’ vulgar curiosity, and 
from the misunderstandings that arose 

om time to time in her own home because of the 
busual ways of her spiritual life. 

In the meantime Gemma went to her confessor, 
osignor Volpi, and informed him modestly, 
mply, and sincerely, of all the details concerning 
e reception of the miraculous wounds. The Bishop 
ceived her very kindly, listened to her narrative 
ithout any expression either of wonder or of sur- 
ise, and without giving any decision on so im- 
prtant a matter, merely bade her to pray very hard 
d then dismissed her. 

While the Bishop could not believe that a soul 
f such eminent virtue was the victim of self- 
eception and hallucination, still he was much per- 
lexed to think that his humble penitent was the 
ecipient of spiritual favors that had not been vouch- 
afed even to many of the greatest saints of the 
hurch. The formal statements of the Passionists, 
s they did not relieve the prudent Bishop of his 
esponsibility, so they did not dispel his anxiety to 
mow certainly the origin of the marvels that had 
ecome ordinary incidents in Gemma’s life. 

To ascertain whether or not these things were 
he results of natural causes, Monsignor Volpi en- 
isted the service of a worthy and competent phy- 
ician, but the attempt to subject these heavenly 
hings to the judgment of science proved abortive. 
or our Lord warned the Bishop through Gemma 
at the course that he had proposed to take was not 
leasing to Him; that if he came alone to see Gemma 
he should be convinced; but that otherwise he should 
ee nothing. Nevertheless, the Bishop did not think 
t right to abandon his purpose; so that although he 
visited the house at a time which otherwise would 
lave bee. most opportune, Gemma’s wounds, seen 
bly a moment before by the members of the house- 

hold, immediately disappeared, when the doctor 


29 


accompanying the Bishop approached to examine 
them. Painful in the extreme was the effect of this 
incident on the Bishop’s mind, and he was not 
entirely re-assured, when Gemma went to show him 
alone the wounds that he had not been permitted 
to see in company with the physician an hour or two 
before. 


though he kept himself informed about Gem- 

ma’s affairs by members of the household he 
could not give to the important question the attention 
it demandea, and therefore, the responsibility of 
Gemma’'s direction weighed upon him heavily. 
While he was in Rome at this time he sought to 
interview one Father Germanus about the matter, 
but that learned and holy priest was out of the city, 
and subsequent efforts on both sides for a meeting 
were equally unsuccessful. 


On Bishop was a very busy prelate, and al- 


Afterwards there was an interchange of cor- 
respondence between them, in which Monsignor 
Volpi told the distinguished priest all about Gemma 
and asked for suggestions in the matter of her 
direction; while Father Germanus, in turn, advised 
that Gemma be placed on the ordinary path of virtue 
followed by the majority of the faithful. Later, in 
reply to further details the Bishop furnished, he 
suggested that recourse he had to the exorcisms of 
the Church. 


Sometime after, on the 1st of September, 1900, 
to be precise, at the Bishop’s request Father 
Germanus was sent by his superiors to Lucca. Then 
it was that he met Gemma for the first time, and 
that in accord with the Bishop’s desire, he undertook 
her spiritual direction; and until her death three 
years later he remained her spiritual guide. 

Father Germanus tells us that as soon as he 
met Gemma he was filled with veneration for her, 
and that even from the beginning he felt that she 
was no ordinary soul. Nevertheless he applied him- 
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self industriously to discover whether or not Gem- 
ma’s spirit was from God. 

For a long time Gemma was kept in suspense 
as to what she should understand by the extraordin- 
ary things that she experienced. But at last, after 
a long and searching investigation the prudent 
priest’s first impression became his settled con- 
viction, namely, that Gemma was a soul of rare 
sanctity and endowed with marvelous supernatural 
gifts. 

Conformably with this decision he announced 
to Gemma, much to her relief, that her extraordinary 
spiritual experiences were operations of the Spirit 
of God, and that she could surrender herself to 
their leading without hesitation, misgiving, or fear. 
It was beyond her ability to express her joy at this 
announcement, for no one could have felt its need 
more than she; and no one could have been more 
grateful for the decision when it came. 


5—Sweetness and Strength 


N the preceding chapters of this story a 
fairly well-defined outline was traced, it 
is hoped, of Gemma Galgani’s beautiful 
personality; a personality of which narra- 


tive order does not permit or require the full por- 
trayal. Hence it will be well to pause before narrat- 
ing the closing chapter of this short but saintly life, 
and fill in the picture with a little more detail. 


The phrase, “sweetness and strength,” aptly 
sums up the spiritual beauty and perfection of our 
saintly subject. This touching sweetness was the 
result of Gemma’s wonderfully childlike simplicity, 
which was always her principal charm. But as this 
simplicity was quite supernatural, it carried with 
it no element of weakness; for, she was endowed 
in a high degree with the opposite virtue of heroic 
strength. One virtue did not weaken or destroy 
the other; rather they were a mutual support. All 
her life Gemma drank deep at the fountains of 
strength—the five Wounds of Christ: she knew 
by personal and voluntary participation all the 
bitterness of His chalice; hence it was that while 
heroically strong, she was at the same time adorned 
with somewhat of that magnetic appeal by which 
Christ Crucified draws all things to Himself. Gem- 
ma’s sweetness and strength were the sweetness and 
strength of the Man of Sorrows. 

Although Gemma died in the flower of young 
womanhood, she retained to the last the childlike 
simplicity which was her characteristic virtue as 


well as the form, the color, and the savor of} 
spiritual perfection. .She entered the path 

Christian holiness when as yet a child, and atte 
type of sanctity the most sublime had been reali 
in her, she ceased not to be a child in heart and p; 
and soul. 

The pictures that we have of the saintly g 
display one of those rare countenances that 
outgrow the sweet charm of childhood. The expr 
sion of her face with its soft roundness of line g 
feature and its serene openness of gaze, indica 
the lucid candor of a soul that has not learned 
art of concealing its sentiments, because unconscip 
of aught of which to be ashamed. Such a ready 
of Gemma’s countenance is entirely consistent wi 
her saintly character. Her mind’s eye was alwa 
fixed upon God,—an attitude which begot an y 
alterable serenity that was like the placid surty 
of clear water, which mirrors all that falls with 
its compass but upon which nothing is able to ma 
an impression. Hers, too, was the heart of 
innocent love, a heart in which calm rectitude a 
perfect order reigned, and hence one that wa 
immune from the canker of vain-glory, of pride, 
of disorderly affections of any kind. 


RANSPARENT candor, an outgrowth of Gen 
ma’s simplicity, was enshrined in her who 
person and shone with a bright effulgen 

in her every word and action. It has already bea 
noted how straightforward she was in speech, anf 
how this trait was sometimes misunderstood fs 
rudeness and pride. The truth is, she always endear 
ored to put in practise the Gospel precept 0 
absolute sincerity, of which idle talk is the greates 
foe. In her letters she avoided the convention 
preambles, no matter how high of station was tM 
persons addressed, and went straight to the poitl 
The only introductions she used was certain & 
pressions peculiar to her and full of ineffable sim 
plicity. “Monsignor,” she would begin, “stay att 
listen; so and so has happened.” Or again: “M 
Father, listen to the curious thing I am going to td 
you.” Then immediately followed what she had 
say, without thought for style, but just as her heat 
dictated. Yet how charming are those letters i 
their spiritual unction and in the noble simplicity 
of their untutored eloquence! 
When Gemma had to treat personally wi 
others about any matter, she did so with an un 
strained cordiality and ingenuous affabiliy. F 















ntly, distinguished persons, attracted by her repu- 


T of } ‘on for holiness, called to see her, and not rarely 





















































































path consult her on important affairs. In such cases 
| afte was always very brief; gave her answers with 
reali dent grasp and insight, and then withdrew as 
nd ni ickly as she could. Yet she always inspired with 
ectionate confidence those who met her, and only 
ntly gM ief acguaintanceship was all that was necessary 
at Newlie| them with veneration. This regard she returned 
* Expy much tenderness, yet with no show of effusion 
line ail compliment. 
dic In a word, she was in everything the same 
med ¢ nple girl, natural, unassuming, hating and avoiding 
ONSCiOMER singularity. True it is that she must of necessity 
read act attention by the severe plainness of her dress, 
ent Wil her dignity of bearing, and by her uncommon 
+ alway ndesty. Of such attention however she was quite 
21 WR onscious. When in church nothing distinguished 
surfa@. from other devout worshippers except, perhaps, 
S Witt omewhat more rapt devotion in her prayers. 
to mai. was accustomed each day to hear two Masses, 
es the first of which she communicated, and during 
ude a1 


e other she made her thanksgiving. At the first 
mm by her adopted mother, who in later years al- 
bys was her companion, Gemma would at once 
terrupt her devotions and prepare to start her 
me, as if she had been waiting all the while to be 
led away. She would not return to church again 
itil evening, when she would visit the Blessed 
}rament and assist at Benediction. 
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UT it was in the practise of virtue that Gem- 



















ood ft ma’s simplicity shone with truly divine 
endeay beauty. It will be sufficient to speak here 
cept (Hy of her obedience and humility, for these bore 
greatest deeply the stamp of her sweet childlikeness. 

ention It was her perfect obedience that lead Gemma 
eae th abandon her will and judgment, not only in the 
dae ere commonplaces of life, but in all spiritual mat- 
‘ain Rs, especially extraordinary ones. She would un- 
ole sim ctake nothing without the approval and permission 
—s her spiritual director. Thus in regard to certain 
a: “UE ciating pains in her head she wrote: “Provided 
g to Hu approve, Father, I should like to ask Jesus to 
had tn my head a little.” “Give me leave, Father,” 
ff hea he wrote again, “to ask Jesus to take me quickly 
tters MER of this life, to be with Him in glory.” To such 
npliciil degree had she attained in this virtue, that even 
7 vi ten favored with visions of Our Lord, she did not 


msider herself at liberty to disregard the directions 
her confessor. -The latter imposed on her a time 
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limit in which to treat with her Savior; thereafter, 
even though she was consumed with love and com- 
passion at His feet, when the striking of the clock 
announced the expiration of the allotted time, full 
of distress she would exclaim: “Jesus, go away I 
don’t want you any longer.” “Poor Jesus,” she once 
said, “how often have I not been rude to Him in 
obedience to the confessor. And He stood there, so 
good, so good.” 

In the practise of humility she was equally 
childlike and perfect. So deeply was she convinced 
of the need of humility in God’s service, so strenu- 
ously did she strive to acquire this virtue, that in the 
end her lowliness of heart became so profound that 
she felt herself to be the most sinful among all God’s 
creatures. 

In every word and action this sense of her 
spiritual wretchedness and misery is revealed. 
Hence her repeated lamentations over her ingrati- 
tude and the multitude of her sins; hence her remon- 
strances when others requested her prayers, and her 
appeals to their supposed knowledge of her sinful- 
ness as a sufficient proof that no good could be 
expected from her; hence her dread of being deceiv- 
ed by Satan and in turn of deceiving others; hence 
her repugnance to speak of her great graces: for 
her anxious care to keep secret, “the things of Jesus,” 
as she called them, was equalled only by her dread 
of their becoming known. 

No wonder that the dear child was filled with 
shame when before her Lord; no wonder that she 
was wont to beg Him to reserve His gifts for those 
who were more worthy, and to warn Him to beware 
lest He soil His hands with a creature as wretched 
as she. How touching are the epithets she applied 
to herself, especially in prayer! She styled herself 
“foolish virgin,” “miserable being,” “useless ser- 
vant.” ‘Dear Mother,” she would pray, “dear Lord, 
this miserable being has to be lifted up.” She used 
to say that whoever prayed for “poor Gemma” 
would do a really great act of charity. 

We are not surprised to learn that Heaven, 
without fear that its bounty would be abused, lavish- 
ed its gifts upon this blessed child so deeply ground- 
ded in simplicity and lowliness of heart. In fact, 
Gemma’s sweet childlikeness was the ‘open sesame’ 
that unbarred the gates of heaven, almost at her 
bidding, for she was favored with countless visions 
and apparitions of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Angels. 


To be continued 


Archconfraternity of 


Relations to Other Societies 


HATEVER inspires and encourages virtue 
and religion receives the sanction and 
support of the Church. This is true of the 
different societies which bring the faithful 

together to honor some mystery of our divine 
Savior’s life, or of His immaculate Mother, or of 
some one of His wonderful saints. The value of 
confraternities consists in keeping the truths of faith 
always vivid and active, while at the same time 
affording numerous opportunities to practice Chris- 
tian charity. Such societies serve as an antidote to 
individual selfishness, greed, and pride, and develope 
in social life that spirit of “love one another, as I 
have loved you,” which distinguishes the true fol- 
lower of Christ. Today the world is filled with 
fraternal organizations, but only in the sodalities 
of the Church may be found that kindness, sympa- 
thy, mutual help, and potent influence, which exact 
denial of self for the sake of others, the sacrifice of 
personal interests to promote the spiritual welfare 
and true happiness of the neighbor. The Church 
urges her children to form sodalities, or to unite 
with societies she had approved, because they truly 
advance the kingdom of Christ on earth, accomplish 
much in saving souls, and day by day increase the 
number of the saints. Like a display of beautiful 
flowers, here and there exhibiting clusters of violets 
or lilies, of carnations or roses, of peonies or chry- 
santhemums, so the varied sodalities of the Church 
enhance her grandeur, exalt her teaching, and every- 
where diffuse her ardent love of sincere piety and 
solid virtue. . 

The difference between societies is not merely 
a matter of name, but is to be sought in the purpose 
they endeavor to accomplish. Some societies are 
devoted to works of charity, such as the care of the 
sick, or the relief of the poor, or the conversion of 
pagans and the spread of the faith. Others, again, 
have aims that are purely devotional,—that so by 
constant recollection of some divine mystery, or 
the veneration and imitation of some saint, the 
members will be able to make their lives more con- 
formable to the faith they profess. Distinctions 
may also arise on the account of age, sex, state in 


life, the means to be employed, and the manne 
direction. Some have a regular election of office 
and others are governed by prefects or promoy 
under the leadership of a Director or Moderg 
Moreover, some sodalities confine their sphere 
action to their immediate vicinity, while oth 
radiate their influences throughout the uniye 
Church. 

In many respects, however, the societies of { 
Church are alike. They make the same public » 
fession of faith. They consider the Holy Sacrif 
of the Mass and the regular reception of the Hp 
Sacraments as their main sources of spirit 
strength. They seek the approval and blessing 
the Church for the devotional exercises they p 
tice, or the works of mercy and charity they ung 
take. It is the purpose of all to give greater ho 
and glory to God, to proclaim and defend 
Church on earth, to combat error and vice, to affo 
encouragement by good example, and to assist 
much as possible in the conversion of sinners a 
the salvation of souls. Such is the harmony} 
tween the societies that often persons becom 
members of three or more of them, and successful 
promote the interest of all. While each socid 
strives to attain a definite purpose, they supp 
each other and move together to the great end poi 
ed out to them by the Church. 


HE Archconfraternity of the Passion aims 
enlist every man, woman, and child, ini 
world-wide mission of preaching Chil 

Crucified. To succeed in this exalted purpose, 
requires nothing that would interfere or confli 
with the duties of any other society. On the 
trary, it chooses many devout practices ‘or its 0 
great work, which are regarded by other sodal 
ties as rules. To promote devotion to the Sacté 
Passion, the members of the Archcv:fratemif 
assist at Holy Mass, receive regularly the Ho 
Sacraments and pray daily that Jesv: Crucifi 
may become more generally known anc venerale 
Even assisting at the meetings of other societi 
and following their devotional exercises ~“:ay he dat 
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THE Tf SIGN 


rough the motive or honoring Our Lord in His 
assion and that His Sacrifice may be more grate- 
ully remembered by mankind. Thus other societies 
an assist the apostleship of the Cross, while the 
Archcon{raternity gives new reasons for active in- 
erest in ‘hem. In this way the blessings of several 
scieties may be enjoyed together with the rich ad- 
antages of the. Archconfraternity of the Passion. 
The League of the Sacred Heart, called also 

e Apostleship of Prayer, is one of the most popu- 
ar societies of the Church at the present day. 
Though its object be to impress upon the faithful 
e infinite love of Our Divine Savior, it presents 
many opportunities to members of becoming ac- 
quainted with Christ’s Sorrows and Sufferings and 
of inducing them to often think of the sorrowful 
mysteries. The League asks an offering of prayers 
pnd good works every morning for its intentions. 
e Archconfraternity adds to this the intention of 
spreading devotion to the Passion. A second degree 
exhorts the daily recital of one Our Father and ten 
Hail Marys for the intentions of the Pope; the 
Archconfraternity also counsels Holy Communion 
once a month for our Holy Father’s intentions. The 
eague urges its members to offer a Communion 
of reparation every month, especially on the first 
Friday. Every Friday is devoted by the Archcon- 
fraternity to special memory of the Passion, a most 
appropriate day for greater efforts to increase de- 
votion to the Passion by prayer and Holy Com- 
munion, by example and every good work. When 
Qur Divine Savior revealed His Sacred Heart to 
St. Margaret Mary, He showed her at the same 
time the signs of His Sacred Passion: the Cross 
sumounted His Heart; the thorns encircled it and 
the Wound, which He had received in His side, 
plainly appeared there. From this fact it would 
seem that Christ Jesus desires all those who would 
honor His Sacred Heart, His infinite love for man- 
kind, should also remember His Cross and Passion. 
The Archconfraternity of the Passion and Holy 
Name Societies, though different in purpose, contri- 
bute very much to each other’s success. It was 
during the Sacred Passion that the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus was most honored and most dis- 
honored. The enemies of Christ at that time keenly 
tormented Him by their repeated blasphemies, 
cursing, mockery, falsehood, and angry words. On 
the other hand St. Paul the Apostle telfs us that 
Christ Jesus “humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross; for which 


cause God also hath exalted Him, and hath given 
Him a name which is above all names, that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that 
are in heaven on earth, and under the earth.” Mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society therefore find in the 
Archconfraternity of the Passion their strongest 
motive to make reparation for sinful language and 
to profess there worship of Christ Jesus, the Savior 
of men. 

The different sodalities dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary can give great assistance in the mission 
of preaching the Cross and Passion of Our Lord, 
and from the Archconfraternity receive many in- 
centives to praise, love, serve, and imitate the 
Mother of Christ. It is the Archconfraternity which 
brings the children of Mary to the Cross where 
Jesus Crucified Himself proclaimed her as our 
Mother. It is the desire of the Blessed Virgin, as 
the history of modern shrines avows, that more and 
more souls should devoutly remember the Passion 
and Death of our Holy Redeemer. On the heights 
of austere La Salette little children saw the Queen 
of Martyrs weeping, for men despised her Son, their 
Savior, and by their many sins offended Him. When 
the Immaculate Conception came to Bernadette, the 
little maid of Massabielle, at Lourdes, she often 
repeated: “Penance! Penance! Penance!” Today 
near the celebrated grotto, one will find the Stations 
of the Cross up the hill which towers far above 
the spire of the basilica. Pilgrims betake them- 
selves from the grotto and follow this Way of the 
Cross. So everywhere, with true devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary there are always thoughts 
of her Sorrows and of the Sufferings of her Son, 
Jesus Crucified. The Archconfraternity therefore 
is an inspiration and a source of strength to the 
sodalities in honor of the Mother of God, and they 
in turn give aid in preaching by prayer and example 
devotion to the Passion. 

Frequently the saints are represented with the 
Crucifix in their hands, and societies which choose 
them for patrons must also learn to study the 
Crucifix and to influence others to remember it. This 
is the zealous work of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion, which repays them with innumerable 
blessings. 

The Archconfraternity could become a bond of 
union between all the sodalities, the one society 
which would bring all the people to honor the Cross 
and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ and the Sor- 
rows of His Immaculate Mother. 





What Do You Know About: 


The Church’s Protest Against Mixed Marriages? 


HE Catholic Church as everyone knows is 


the age-long defender of the dignity of © 


marriage. This is because our Divine 

Lord, gave to matrimony a sacred cha- 
racter, reclothed it in the garments of religion, and 
bequeathed it to His Church to be guarded and 
handed down to future generations as a precious 
and a holy thing. 

In the mind of the Church, therefore, marriage 
is ever associated with religion. Matrimony pertains 
not only to the social and civil realm, but also to 
the things of God and of the soul. But to the Church 
the rights of God and the needs of the soul come 
first, while all other interests come second; for 
long ago it was commanded that all should “seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. 
VI, 33). 

It may be said with safety that the parties to 
a mixed marriage, in the majority of cases, do not 
“seek first the kingdom of God.” If they put 
religion first, they would not so much as think of 
contracting a mixed marriage, much less would they 
receive the sacrament of matrimony in union with 
a non-believer. What brings about many of these 
unions is the consideration of some purely temporal 
. advantage, the gaining of money, power, honor, or 
social prestige. In many instances, it resolves it- 
self into a contract for better food, clothing, housing 
—‘“after which things the heathen seek.” (Matt. 
VI, 32). Catholics who enter such marriages, realiz- 
ing this, must know that their conduct is not spotless 
before God. The Church, obeying the precepts of 
Jesus Christ ‘“‘to seek first the kingdom of God,” 
condemns such mixed marriages as opposed to the 
tenor of Christ’s teaching, and inimical to the best 
wishes of her children. She tolerates them only 
that so she may avoid greater and worse evils. 

It is of importance that every Catholic be 
familiar with the reasons which oblige the Church 
to condemn Mixed Marriages. 

1. In a Mixed Marriage the temporal and 
eternal interests of the contracting parties—particu- 
larly the Catholic party—are menaced. 

(a) The non-Catholic party, not being bound 
by the laws of. the Church, judges himself free to 
obtain a divorce, to remarry, and so doom the Catho- 
lic partner to a solitary and a lonesome life. The 
deserted Catholic party is in a sorry plight; for 


bound in conscience to live as a true spouse shoy} 
live, is nevertheless denied the comforts of a hon 

and deprived perhaps of the custody of dearly love 
children, who are given over to the care of the ng 
Catholic parent to be educated outside the tr 
Church and to be thus robbed of the precious tre; 

ure of Faith. 

(b) A mixed marriage, after the first fery 
of married life has passed, furnishes many a reasoq 
for domestic war. Religion, which is the only ¢ 
fective means of guaranteeing unity and peace iy 
the home, becomes, in the case of a mixed marriagd 
a very, well-spring of bitter strife. Husband ay 
wife divided at prayer, worshipping at differen 
altars, are separated even at the grave. Where sug 
rancorous division on religious matters exists, therd 
is sure to rise mutual suspicion, accusations and 
recriminations, which intensifying with the progres 
of time, lead to hatred, cruelty, unrelenting pe. 
secution, and in many a sad case, to the culminating 
apostasy of the Catholic party. 

(c) Worse than this, mixed marriages are, a 


times, the certain occasion for the Catholic party of 


jeopardizing the Salvation of his immortal s0 
Married persons are obliged under pain of grievo 
sin to keep the law of God in the exercise of thei 
marriage relations. But what hope of salvation has 
a Catholic who is linked with one who ignores the 
law of God, who has no faith, who fears no judgmen 
to come, and no hell! ! ! For a conscientious Catho 
lic, such a marriage will become a veritable mental 
agony. Either such a life of sin must be abandoned 
or God’s grace forfeited. This is the painful dilem 
ma of such unhappily married Catholics. 

2. A mixed marriage frequently ruins the 
spiritual interests of the CHILD. 

(a) “Every child is born to know, love, an 
serve God in this life, and to be happy with Him 
forever in the next.” A mixed marriage frustrates 
this. Division of parents on religion directly tend 
to make the child indifferent to all religion. The 
child’s young mind is puzzled by the religious di 
putes of his. parents and he quickly discovers tha 
religion lies at the bottom of parental strife, and s 
he flings religion from him as an evil thing. 
report as long ago as 1901, compiled from 10 
Catholic $ources, tells us that two-thirds of the s0 
of mixed marriages go to swell the army of th 
great unchurched who are drifting back to paganis 
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is means that sixty-six out of every one hundred 

sildren born of mixed marriages become indifferent 
the one great purpose in life—The Service of God 
bd the Salvation of the Soul. 

Hence, in her opposition to mixed marriages 
e Church is fighting against infidelity and athe- 

_ the common enemy of all Christians. She 
erefore says: “let Protestants marry Protestants, 
nd so keep from perishing from the earth what 
ith they still retain in Christ;” she says to us: 
et Catholics marry Catholics, and thus preserve to 
bemselves and to their posterity the true deposit 
the Christian Faith.” 

(b) The children born of mixed marriages 
nd who have been baptized in the Catholic Church, 
re frequently won away from the faith of Christ 
the unbelieving parent, or by misguided relatives 
ho use their influence to tear out of the heart of the 
hild the faith that was planted there in holy 
aptism. This is no mere bugaboo of holy Mother 
hurch, it is a lamentable reality. Not long ago, in 

East Long Island city, there occurred a funeral 
an elderly lady who had married a Protestant. 
‘ixty five children and grand-children foregathered 
n the church, every one of them a bigoted Protes- 
bnt. Many like cases could be cited demonstra- 
ive of the sad fact that mixed marriages play havoc 
vith the faith of their offspring. Catholics who are 
ontemplating a mixed marriage would do well 
ponder what Our Divine Lord said about scan- 
jalizing the least of His little ones. Such reflection 
hould make Catholics, who are on the verge of 
ntering such unions, tremble. 

(c) Even where Catholic doctrine is taught 
0 the little ones, this must often be done by the 
practice of every manner of subterfuge to disguise 
e fact from the non-Catholic party. Deception 
s but a sandy foundation on which to build Christian 
haracter. 

How many instances there are in which the 
prenuptial promises of the non-catholic party were 
broken the very day the first child was born. 


URELY the Catholic Church is a very good 
mother to her children when she warns them 
what they are to expect when they enter the 

marriage state in union with one who has no faith, 
t the wrong faith, or who does not look upon reli- 


son as the most important affair of life. Her 
maternal interest in her children compels her to 
tll them the truth and to be perfectly frank and open. 


What little value does that man set upon the 
priceless gift of faith, who, by wantonly contracting 
a mixed marriage, risks the loss of faith both to self 
and children. That man would not take the same 
chance with his property, or with his good name,— 
and yet he is willing to jeopardize his own eternal 
salvation and that of his posterity. In punishment 
for such presumption God not infrequently takes 
back His gift of faith to bestow it on another, on 
one willing to sacrifice all things in this life in order 
to save his immortal soul. The principles of the 
Gospel are not less exacting in the affairs of marrying 
than they are in the matter of living and dying. 
“For whether we live or whether we die we are 
the Lord’s.” In questions matrimonial, which for us 
Catholics are matters of religion,— ‘we are the 
Lord’s”—and must act dependently on His will. 
The Lord’s will is that Catholics marry Catholics. 
This we know with certainty because Christ’s 
Church has said it. 

ok ok * ok 

But, if after all the appeals of the Church to 
her children, some of them resist her voice and 
contract a mixed marriage, let such know: 

First: They cannot marry a _ non-Catholic 
without a dispensation which is not given save for 
just and serious reasons. 

Secondly. The non-Catholic Party must, in 
conscience, promise before marriage that the Catho- 
lic party shall enjoy the free and undisturbed 
exercise of his or her religion. 

Thirdly. Both parties must promise that all 
the children of the marriage, both boys and girls, 
shall be brought up in the Catholic Faith. 

Fourthly. The Catholic party is bound in con- 
science to live a good Christian life and give good 
example that the non-Catholic party may with God’s 
grace come to the light of faith. 

Fifthly. The promises must ordinarily be put 
in writing; without these formal promises the 
Church will not sanction a mixed marriage. 

The following words of St. Chrysostom should 
be taken to heart by every Catholic contemplating 
marriage, “Whenever you think of marrying, look 
well to the laws of the Church as well as to the laws 
of. the country, because it is by the laws of the 
Church that God will judge you. When you offend 
the civil laws your punishment is but temporary— 
but if you trample upon the laws of the Church, 
it is your soul that will be punished, and there is a 
fire that is everlasting!” 
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Index to Worthwhile Resding 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN PARISHES. 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J.. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Price $2.75. 


' Father Garesche’s treats at length of the Sodali- 
ty of the Blessed Virgin, both from a practical and 
an historial view-point. He emphasizes a matter too 
often overlooked by priests—that the primal purpose 
of the sodality is two-fold, the spiritual advance- 
ment of its members and the social well-being of the 
neighbor. The author treats of all the practical 
things which a paster must see to when he under- 
takes to erect a sodaliy in his parish and he gives 
many valuable hints on the direction of the sodality 
after its establishment. He stresses the point that 
the sodality is a unifying force in the parish, bring- 
ing all classes of parishioners within its common 
circle. Men and women, boys and girls, all are 
organized and set to do a definite work. This 
machinery would be an excellent means of carrying 
into effort the teachings of Dr. Kerby in: “The 
Social Mission of Charity.” 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN CITY. By Mother 
Mary Loyola. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price $2.50. 


“A book which was sketched out almost com- 
pleted in the early days of recovery from a severe 
illness....painfully written for the guidance of 
young readers in virtue.” These words of Fr. Thurs- 


ton in his introduction to “The King of the Golden 


City” explain its peculiar, hallowed atmosphere and 
at the same time reveal its high purpose. Mother 
Loyola has come back to us from the shades of the 
“Dark Valley” to teach American children so to live, 
that when their turn comes to go down in reality 
into the same “Dark Valley,” the strong arm of the 
“King” may be around them, to conduct them safely 
into the Golden City. 

In that charmingly simple way all her own, and 
under the attractive form of an allegory, the author 
unveils to young minds the deep, vital truths of life. 
This earth is a place of exile. Dilecta is merely a 
traveller passing through on her way to the Golden 
City. There are two paths before her. One, the 
path which the King has marked out, is straight, 
narrow, and beset with many difficulties; yet, upon 
it she must travel if she is to enjoy true peace and 
happiness on earth, and eternal happiness here- 
after. The other road is broad, bestrewn with 
flowers, and abounds in all kinds of sensual delights, 
bitter sweets, lovely tempting things as false as they 
are fair. To walk with the “Jolly Ones” on this 
path is to forfeit the friendship of the King, and to 
become a servant of “Malignus” whose reward is 
hell here and hell hereafter. 

The World, Self, and Malignus, constantly en- 
deavor to allure Dilecta from the narrow way, and 
to persuade her to join the Jolly Ones; eating, 
drinking, making merry, despising the King and his 
law. But the King watches over her as a loving 
father, and provides her with all things necessary 


to overcome her enemies and to advance-stead 
on the straight road that leads to the Golden Cj 
There is the King’s food to strengthen her; & 
King’s lieutenant to protect her; the King’s Armo, 
wherein she is fully equipped for the bitter wart, 
that she must wage; and finally there is the Kin 
infirmary, where wounds received in battle. ay 
cured. 

Dilecta proves herself a very truthful, loy 
soldier, but she is as human as though her nap 
were just plain Katie, or Maggie, or Dolly. 
life’s story is one of mingled victories and defeap 
Her defeats grow fewer as she approaches “th 
Gates of Pearl.” At length she is fit to be 
“Princess” in the Golden City. She goes do 
into the Dark Valley with the King’s arm arow 
her, passes through the “Beautiful land” and is give 
a royal welcome when she enters the Golden City, 

Reviewing the book as a children’s book 
find it singularly free from defects. Mother Loyola 
talent never fails her throughout the nineteen wel 
written chapters. Parents who have been wonderin 
what to get for Jennie, or Tommie for Christm 
need wonder no longer. The King of the Goldg 
City will delight any childish heart, the while 
teaches them the deepest philosophy of life in th 
simplest words. 


GREAT PENITENTS. By Rev. Hugh Franc} 
Blunt, L.L.D. Macmillan Company. Price $1. 


The Penitent has always held a place very cle 
to the Catholic heart. All who know the Heart ¢ 
Christ cannot but have learned of Him to give th 
first place after the little children to the gre 
Penitent. And anyone who knows his own hea 
is sure to bank all on the love God has for th 
Penitent. The favorite Aspiration of St. Ten 
when the end was drawing on was “The contri 
and humbld heart Oh God, thou wilt not despise 
Indeed it was not only at the end but also, as 
Author reminds us, all through life that St. Tere 
had a special devotion to the Saints who we 
Penitents. Father Hugh Blunt again gives helpf 
service to the public by his “Great Penitents.” | 
rifles the ages for his intimate studies of Penite 
Souls— of those who were heroic beyond the flig 
of most mortals and the less courageous. Ind 
he hesitates not to write of Paul Verlaine who d 
faulted from the ranks at the end. His estimate 
‘Poor’ Verlaine is timely in view of the discussit 
centering around his career as witnessed to by tf 
recently published biography of him. Father Blu 
arouses new interest in the Penitents who have the 
place in the Lives of the Saints; he is the first 
the field to give us information about the lives 4 
such Penitents as de Rance, Huysmans, Coop 
and others.. The book answers a distinct need, lik 
the Author’s previously published book GREA 
WIVES AND MOTHERS. Needless to say ¥ 
strongly recommend it to our readers. 
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